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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1824. 


Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C.2. 





Assets exceed £30,000,000. 


DIRECTORS: 
Lionet N. pe Rorsscuivp, O-B.E., Chairman. 


CHarLes EpwarpD BARNETY 

THE Viscount Bearstep, M.C. 
FREDERICK CAVENDISH BENTINCK. 

D. G. M. BeRNarD. ; 
ALFRED FOWELL Buxton. 

Joun Caror. 

Mayor Gerad M.:A. E.uts. 
FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH 
THe Marquess or Hartincron,’M.P. 
C. Suirrerr Hi.ton, ’ 





Epwarp RaALpHe Douro Hoare. 

R. M. Hotiann-Martin,. C.B. 

CoLoneL WILForp N. Lioyp, C.B., 
€.V.O. 

Sir CuHrIstopHER T. NEEDHAM. 

G. W. B.-PorTMAN. 

THE Ear or Rosesery, D.S.O., M.C, 

WittiaAM HEARp SHELFORD. 

ARTHUR JAMES STEWART Topp, 

HENRY ALEXANDER TROTTER. 

RicHarp Durant TRorrer. 


INSURANCES OF EVERY KIND 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 





_The “ ALLIANCE”. FAMILY PROTECTION POLICY 


gives Lump Sum and Instalment Benefits 
in one contract. 


MOTOR _ INSURANCE. 





The Company's Comprehensive Policies comprise all the latest developments in 
this class of Insurance, including unlimited Third Party Indemnity. 


For full information apply to the Head Office or to any of the Offices or Agents of the Company. 
A. LEVINE, General Manager. 
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_ STANDARDS (V) _ 


“ Lift up a standard for the people.” 
Throughout the length and breadth of England, 


in cathedrals and parish Churches, may be seen 
the tattered remnants of the flags of British 
regiments. These relics tell the story of many 
a bitter struggle, and bear witness to the fact 
that where the fight was fiercest there the 
standard was upheld. 


To-day there is a world-wide fight between the 
forces of good and evil, of light and darkness. 
In the black spots of civilised lands, in the 
centres of superstition, in the strongholds of 
ignorance, the standard of Christian truth must 
needs be set up. Where the fight is fiercest 
there the Scripture of truth is most needed, and 
thither the Bible Society is ever sending its 
supplies. For missions at home, for the far- 
flung line of the Church across the seas, this 
Society produces the Book of books and makes 
it available for the poorest of the poor. 


The standard must still advance. 
Will you help in this work? 


“Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 
The Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 











| To CENTRAL AFRICA 
THE BENGUELA RAILWAY 


and 


LOBITO BAY 
in 
ANGOLA, PORTUGUESE WEST AFRica, | 


THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO RHODES\, | 
From Europe and North America. 


If you wish to travel to Central Africa by the shortes, | 
route apply for free illustrated handbook to The Publicity | 
Agent, Benguela Railway Co., Princes House, 95 Gresham 
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BE THE WEATHER 








FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


| SHIPWRECKED MARINERS 


| Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 
| shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans of 


Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. G. E. Maung, Eso, 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1, 


| fishermen and _ sailors, and to aged and _ distressed 

| seafarers. Funds needed to carry on the work, 

| WILL YOU HELPP 

Patron: H.M. THE KING. 

| President: Admiral of the Fleet SIR ROGER KEYES, Bart. | 
G.C.B.. tem 

| Bankers: Secretary: 

| 
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CONSOLATION 
TO TAX PAYERS 


An investment with 
THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


is even more profitable than before 

on account of the recent increase in 

the rate of income tax. 
A 20 years’ Endowment Assurance for £1,000 with 
profits effected by a man aged 30 next birthday gives 
the following results :— 
Sum Assured and Bonus at maturity if 

present rate of Bonus be continued £1,515 0 0 

Total net premiums payable (assuming 


income tax rebate at 2/6 in the £) 879 68 


Profit - - - £635 13 4 








WE NEED YOUR MONEY FOR A SPLENDID CAUSE 
THE CARE OF YOUNG ‘IVES 


THE SwHAFTEsBuRY HOMES & 
““ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843). 
Plead most earnestly for immediate funds, to feed, 
clothe and educate the 1,100 children in the 
various Homes and Training Ship ‘‘ Arethusa.”’ 








Subscriptions and Donations show a heavy falling off. 


Please Help Us 
THE CHILDREN WILL THANK YOU 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2 

















Such a result would be better than that secured by 
an investment yielding 


6% 


Gross Interest 
and 


LIFE ASSURANCE COVER 


has been afforded in addition. 


rite for copy of leaflet “ A.C.2" to 
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TRAVEL BUREAU _ 
FREE ADDITIONAL SERVICE 


The Travel Manager has pleasure in advising readers that a | 
Special Department has been opened for the purpose of dealing | 
with inquiries for seaside and country private heuses, flats, | 
bungalows, farmhouses, etc. Readers having such accommeoda- \% 
tion to offer are invited to send to the Travel Bureau the fullest ' 
ane ge particulars so that these may be recorded for the | 
nefit of inquirers. Readers desiring this type of accommodation 


o 
, 


: are requested to include a stamped envelope with their inquiries. ‘ 


N.B.— Particulars had of Houses or +) 


may be immediately 
Mawes (facing Falmouth), Newquay, Hunstanton, Rotting 
dean, Tintagel, Hastings (two), Falmouth (two), Birching i 
ton, Winchelsea, South Wales, N. Ireland, and Norfolk 4 
Coast (two). vi 


THE TRAVEL BUREAU, 
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Users of Electricity and Power who are 
paying more than a 


HALFPENNY PER UNIT 


should consider the economies resulting 
from installation of independent Oil 
Engine Plant. 


Independent figures published by the Diesel Engine 
Users Association prove that users of Ruston Oil 
Engines are generating current at an inclusive 
foure of O.517d. per unit. 


Write on Business Heading or fill in Pa 
Coupon for Booklet: “ How Indepen- . 
dent Plant SAVES £4,000 A YEAR.” ys 

7 
Readers of the “ Spectator ” uf 
who fill in this Form may ie 
Bie expert advice free 4. Tam satereste 1 
Eo : #7 in Electricity at 


and without obligation from 


@ 0.517d. and Book- 
7 \ct “How Independent 
4 Plant SAVES £4,000 a 


Ruston & Hornsby, Ltd., y Year 
Ps ear, 


Electrical Dept., r- 
7 PUN oceans 2dacotes wcertek dein uatencdestes 
Lincoln. 7 
0 MIEN (0 CEE Oe AE ADE GRE TE A 
Yd 
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LECTRICITY 
t0°5174- per unit 



































SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.2 
‘.& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, B.C.3 
‘GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingh Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 


























If you have 
dry hair 


Your hairdresser will advise you to use a preparation 

containing oil to counteract the dryness which is often 

the forerunner of greyness and baldness. Rowland’s 

Macassar Oil has been famed over 139 years for its 
tonic properties. 













Of Chemists, Stores and 
- Hairdressers—3/6, 7/. and 

> 10/6. 
Pe pe Red for dark hair, Colden 






BESS 
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for fair hair, 


Macassar Oil 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 
2 Laystall Street, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 1. 
















| inherent, consistent goodness ! 





‘l have smoked BARNEYS 
TOBACCO ever since 


I was man enough to 
smoke at all...’ 


There is something delightfully Auman about 
the short extract we have quoted, from a 
sirmingham smoker’s letter. 

He is one of the many pipe-smokers of Barneys 
who started on Barneys. Others have been won 
over from other brands (in many cases after 
years of allegiance). But common to all of them 
is that keen appreciation, amounting oft-times 
to sheer enthusiasm, which Barneys seems to 
inspire in the men who smoke it. (His original 
letter can be inspected.) 

“T have smoked ‘ Barneys’ ever since I was man cnough 


“to smoke at all, and I have just sampled one of your 

“air-tight tins, which I think an excellent idea”? 
In a few short years Barneys has grown from a Iecal 
Edinburgh sale to World-wide fame—on goodness, 
We could not make 
Barneys any better, so we have perfected its packing. 
Barneys in the patented ‘‘ EVERFRESH” Container is 
good Tobacco kept good, 


FACTORY FRESHNESS 
EVERY WHERE 
Whenever or wherever you buy 
iarneys, you can do so in the 
certainty that in the “ Ever 
Fresu” Container it will be in 

Factory-fresh condition, 














Atmospheric pressure without and 
a virtual vacuum within keep the 
* EverFresu ” Tin sealed and 
locked. A light pull on the rubber 

b, and the Tin opens easily 
revealing within 2 ozs. of 
Barneys as sweet, fresh and 
fragrant as on the day it was 
blended. 


BARNEYS 
( Medium) 
PUNCHBOWLE 
(Full) 


PARSONS 
PLEASURE ( Mild) 


Of good Tobacconists — everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
(148) Also at Edinburgh. London Offices : 24 Holborn, E.C.1. (4) 
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Sunshine 
RUISING 


NEW HEALTH, NEW FRIENDS 
SCENES, BY THE WORLD'S 
ST DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 

















O 


PERFECT 
CUISINE & SERVICE 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 
To Gibraltar, Palermo, Nauplia, 
Athens, Rhodes, Haifa, Port Said 
(tor Cairo), Malta, Sousse, Algiers 
March18 29days From 50 Gns 
To Tangier, Palma, Palermo, Kur- 
« cola, Venice, Split, Dubrovnik, 
Corfu, Sousse,  Phillippeville, 
Melaga 
April 22 25 days From 45 Gns 


To Lisbon, Tangier, Casablanca 


EEP your money at home 


Your 


whilst cruising abroad. 
1 is worth 20/- always on 


K; 


the “Arandora Star.’’ No other 
Cruising Liner afloat can offer you 
such perfect charm and comfort. 
Palatial Public Rooms, glorious 
Ballroom, Verandah Cafe, charming 
Staterooms, exquisite Louis XIV 
Restaurant, New Open-Air Tiled 


Las Palmas, Teneriffe. Madeira Swimming Bath with Sun Lido. 
San Sebastian (for Biarritz) Extensive Sports Decks and 
18 days From 28 Gns Silent Sun Decks away 
from games. 





‘ "Sianeli. , s 
For Cruise-Programme apply to Principal Tourist Agencies or 
“THE BLUE STAR LINE 

3 LOWER REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W.1 (Ger. 5671) Liverpool: 10Water St. 
CVS—67 














Those with moderate means 
who are contemplating settle- 
ment should consider the ex- 
ceptional advantages offered 
by the East African Depend- 
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HEALTHY CLIMATE— 
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Trade and information Office, 
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Eastern African 
Dependencies Office, 
Royal Mail Building, 
Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 
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Musings of a Mineral Wate,| 
Manufacturer, 





No, 144. 


ADVERTISING’S PROPER PLACE 


If it is a choice between charity and advertisin 








then advertising must remain and our energies 
must be concentrated on keeping it in its proper 
place. In our humble judgment, advertising’s 
proper place is in the press. One opens one’s neys. 
paper expecting to find trouble, battle and munde 
and sudden death, and if one does not feel jn the 
humour for this sort of thing one need not buy 
paper. What is not advertising’s proper place js 
anywhere where we cannot get away from it, ang 
this for practical purposes means the abolition o 
all “ outside” advertising. The only exceptions 
we would make to this are the large railway stations 
and the stations and passages of the underground 
railways. These last would be dismal caverns 
without some splash of colour, and they suggest 
that primitive man, who decorated his underground 
dwellings with pictures of animals, thousands of 
years ago, was very much like ourselves. We ar 
all agreed that the beauty of the countryside must 
not be defaced with hoardings, but the argument 
that the poster station in the city hides all sorts of 
horrors will not hold water, this is simply the 
argument of brushing the dust under the mat, 
We ourselves are not so much concerned with the 
wsthetic aspect as with the business aspect : seeing 
announcements of other people’s business reminds 
us of our own and never allows us to get business 
out of our heads. Anyone who knows America | 
knows how one is haunted day and _ night by | 
advertising. The poster is the loud speaker of | 
advertising and, like all loud speakers, is a damned } 
nuisance. In the Victorian era we used to complain | 
of the next door’s daughter’s piano practising; 

this was nothing to the modern blare we have to 

put up with. No, let advertising be confined to | 
such places as the daily papers, the magazines, 

that we can see them or avoid them as we wish, 

so that the business man’s brain can be at rest 

outside business. A business that can only be 

kept alive with lavish advertising caters for no real 
want : a goodwill that fades away when advertising | 
is curtailed is not a genuine goodwill: a prosperity | 
built up on advertising is a fictitious prosperity, 

raised up, at the expense of the basic industries 

(especially at the expense of the farmer), a top-heavy 

prosperity. We believe that modern advertising 

is a factor in the present world-wide collapse. Why | 
should the United States be in their present | 
deplorable condition ? They with a large Continent | 
are really not dependent on the outside world, 

but with ‘* modern methods” they have worked 
up a fictitious prosperity which has collapsed. like 
a house of cards. 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Soda Waiter, and Lime Juice 


Cordial, for more than half a century. 


Beer, Lemon Squash, 
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News of the Week 


HREE influences at least are responsible for the 
initiation of peace discussions at Shanghai—the 
publication of Mr. Stimson’s letter to Senator Borah, 
he imminence of the special session of the League of 
‘ations Assembly, and the astonishingly gallant resistance 
f the 19th Chinese Army to the Japanese attacks. 








filo that may be added the increasingly general con- 


emnation of Japanese aggression by world opinion, 
hat is true particularly of the United States, where 
ven the desirability of an cconomic boycott is being 
liscussed more widely than elsewhere. It is by no 
means a question to-day of whether the United States 
vould be willing to keep pace with the League, but 
whether the League is prepared to take steps sufliciently 
lecisive to satisfy the United States. The statement 
fthe extremely well-informed Washington correspondent 
{The Times on Thursday, that while the United States 
/vernment will throw the weight of its influence against 
in ceconomic boycott it realizes how grave a step it 


Would be to refuse participation in such a measure, is 


vidence of a radical change in America’s traditional 


Polationist policy. 


Is it Peace? 

The actual situation at any moment since Sunday 
has been almost impossible” to assess owing to the 
difficulty Admiral Kelly at Shanghai and the President 
of the League Council at Geneva have found in pinning 
Japan down to any definite undertakings. The basis 
of agreement suggested, but not finally concluded, on 
TI.M.S. ‘ Kent’ on Monday provided for the mutual 
and simultaneous withdrawal of the two armies, and 
with that in view the League Council drew up a plan 
for definite peace negotiations at Shanghai. While the 
Japanese Government was accepting these, and Geneva 
was sitting back in relicf, the Japanese forces celebrated 
the occasion by launching a new and violent offensive 
on the Chinese positions. In face of this, and more 
particularly because their flank was in danger of being 
turned by the landing of Japanese reinforcements some 
little distance up the Yangtze, the Chinese fell back to 
new positions on or behind the twenty-kilometre line to 
which it was the professed object of the Japanese to 
Even so, the Japanese attitude remained 
the 


drive them. 
equivocal, leaving it impossible to divine whether 
offensive was to be arrested or pursued, or whether the 
civilians at Tokyo and the soldiers at Shanghai intended 
the same thing. But the announcement, arriving as we 
go to press, that the Japanese offensive has definitely 
ceased, wears a rather hopeful look of authority. 
* % * * 

Meanwhile the Lytton Commission has reached Japan 
and has, it is to be hoped, made it clear that Manchuria 
is not being regarded either by Geneva or Washington 
as the closed issue Japan desires to make it. The United 
States has made it abundantly clear that it will recognize 
no situation created by methods inconsistent with the 
Kellogg Pact or the Nine Power Treaty, and though 
Captain Eden in reply to a question in the House on 
Wednesday referred to the Stimson Note with precisely 
that chilly correctness which most irritates the American 
public, this country has, in fact, as jointly responsible 
for the Note of the Twelve Members of the League Council 
on February 16th, taken the same attitude as America 
regarding the non-recognition of situations created by 


force. 


* * * 


Sound Finance 

£43,000,000 repaid to America, £13,000,000 repaid to 
France, the £ stable and even being pegged to prevent a 
rise, restrictions on dealings in foreign exchange removed, 
£8,500,000 saved on the naval, military and air estimates— 
no wonder the sto¢k markets are buoyant and signs of 
returning optimism thickening. There is justification 
for all that, within measure, and while all credit must be 
given to the Government for the economics it has effected 
(though the saving on the Civil Service estimates is not 
very impressive), if anyone is to have a statue put up to 
him it should be the unknown taxpayer, who has made his 
sacrifices without a murmur, and enabled Mr. Chamberlain 
to end the year with accounts balanced. Without that 


there could have been no holding the £ at 14s. But 
there is plenty of material for anxiety stil, ‘The unem- 
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ployment figures were up Iast month and will probably 
be up again this, the railways are fighting for their lives, 
the coal export trade is being smashed by the increasing 
stringency of the quota system in France, Germany and 
elsewhere. We are probably fighting fate with more 
courage and more success than any other country, but the 
light is very far from over yet. 
* * a * 
The Tariff Triumvirs 
The personnel of the body likely to be known as the 
Tariff Committee, though its official designation is the 
Import Duties Advisory Committee, is not as important 
as the Committee’s scope, but it is important enough. 
Whether or not the three names announced on Tuesday 
represent Mr. Chamberlain’s first choice, the triumvirate 
now at work is a capable body, competent, so far as any 
human beings can be competent, to discharge the almost 
impossibly onerous task laid upon it. Sir George May’s 
forte may be said to be administration and finance, and 
Sir Allan Powell, as Chairman of the Food Council, is 
well qualified to supervise the execution of a measure 
whose authors protest their determination that it shall 
not raise the cost of living. As for Sir Sydney Chapman, 
his appointment represents a double defiance of the 
Chancellor’s own canon ruling out civil servants and 
economists in this connexion. But two blacks in this 
ease evidently make a white, and Sir Sydney, particularly 
in view of his experience of international tariff discussions 
at Geneva, should be a valuable member of the Committee. 
ey * * * 
Sir George May and his colleagues are to hold the trade 
f the country in their hands, and unless the experience 
of every other protectionist country is to be belied here, 
they will be assailed from the first by some industries 
calling for more protection and others demanding that 
their raw materials be exempted or, at any rate, more 
lightly taxed. To most of the special pleading they will 
no doubt turn deaf ears, conserving their energies for 
their main task. That consists in the first instance 
of reconsidering the Abnormal Imports Act, which expires 
in two months’ time. It was never intended to be more 
than a temporary measure, and the general presumption 
should be that on its expiration the articles scheduled 
in it fall naturally under the 10 per cent. duty. It ought 
not, that is to say, to be a question of making a case for 
the reduction to 10 per cent., but of making a case for any 
inerease above that uniform rate. If the Tariff Com- 
mittee deals with the Abnormal Imports Act to the best 
of its ability it will be well advised to make as few other 
changes as possible till after the Ottawa Conference, 
which must in many respects create a new situation. 
But one change it might with advantage make to-morrow. 
It is preposterous that exhibits for national and other 
museums should fall under the common 10 per cent. duty 
unless they can boast an antiquity of over a hundred 
years, and fantastic that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
should have been compelled to make an appeal in the 
House of Lords on behalf of the Trustees of the British 
Museum for exemption from this form of penalization. 
*t * 1k * 
France and German Armaments 
The Disarmament Conference, checked in its more 
active work by the necessity of organizing _ its 
various committee and also by the intervention of the 
Special Assembly of the League, has attracted little 
attention in the past week. But an important develop- 
ment has been taking place behind the scenes, in the 
form of a frank private conversation between M. Tardieu 
and the first German delegate, Herr Nadolny, on the 
possibility of reconciling the French and German theses. 


—— 


If the French stand immovable by their demang thay 
the Disarmament clauses of the Treaty of Versail 
shall be regarded as sacrosanct there will be no ¥ 
ciliation at all, for the Germans insist that there a 
no longer be differential restrictions applying to thn 
or four members of the League alone, and that plea jg 
widely supported in the conference, _ It is a hopeful 
that M. Tardieu should have been ready, as he obvioy 
must. have been, to abandon the extreme French posit 
The reasonable solution would be that so far aS types 
of weapons, or systems of military service, are cp, 
cerned, Germany should be freed from any Special 
embargo, but that when it comes to numbers she should 
refrain from pressing for an establishment. she is in y) 
position to finance. Adoption of the Italian programme, 
the abolition of essentially aggressive weapons, Woull 
settle the major part of the Franeo-German Cifferene. 
automatically. 


sly 
ion, 


* * * * 

But France is at the same time fighting on anothe 
front at Geneva. Her plan for strengthening the League 
materially at the expense of national forces is, from he 
own point of view, fundamental, and M. Tardieu py 
gained one of his points in securing the creation of ; 
special political committee of the Conference to discuss 
this and kindred questions. The committee is necessary. 
and it is reassuring that Mr. Henderson should have bee 
chosen as its chairman. There are two decisive reasons 
why the French plan should be discussed from eyery 
angle and with an open mind. One is its own intrins) 
importance. The other is that if the plan were simply 
side-tracked, still more if it were summarily turned down, 
France would make no cngagements regarding Djs. 
armament, which means that there would be jy 
Disarmament treaty of any value at all. A letter iy 
last Wednesday’s Times over a number of influenti:! 
signatures, calling for a full and sympathetic examinatioy 
of the French proposals, is both wise and timely. 

* * x i 
Hindenburg and Hitler 

The Hindenburg and Hitler clection campaigns are noy 
in full swing, Herr Hitler having been duly naturalized on 
accepting appointment as representative of the Brunswic 
State Government in Berlin. Nationalist and Communis 
candidates are also running, but may be ignored. With 


the first ballot falling on Sunday week the campaign wil), 
be short and sharp, with the odds increasingly in favou! 


of the President, who at eighty-four has submitted with 
a tolerant reluctance to the publicity methods regardei 
as indispensable stimulants to the considered judgement 
of the modern elector. 


his majority (of 25) was swelled by the refusal of sever! 
members of Stresemann’s old party, the Deutsely 
Volkspartei, to obey the party decision and vote agains 
the Government. The same dissidents, chief of thew 
Dr. Curtius, the late Foreign Minister, are supporting 
Hindenburg in the Presidential election. A  Hitlerite 
success would have disastrous effects on the fortunes o 


the Left in France, where a general election is only about! 


two months distant. German moderates are likely to be 
fully alive to that, and with the Social Democrats opposing 
Hitler strenuously, an clectoral defeat, which may b 


Dr. Briining’s victory in th) 
Reichstag on Friday was of good omen, particularly sine 
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heavy cnough to damage his prestige rather seriousl,) 


seems in prospect for the Nazi chief. 
* * * * 
The Struggling Railways 


Sir Josiah Stamp’s address to the shareholders of th) 
London Midland and Scottish Railway Company weil 
far to show that the company is facing its troubles in th® 
The mere fact that its expenditure has bees 
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— 
seduced by 7-79 per cent. while its receipts have fallen by 
735 per cent. points to drastic economies, while the 
chairman claims that scientific reorganization has pro- 
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Cre cay duced a better service. Doubtless if the railway com- 
£0 thn anies had adopted these modern methods sooner, they 
F Plea j yould not have lost so much traffic to the road coaches 
ful Sig and lorries. But Sir Josiah Stamp may fairly ask the 





Prion (overnment to define its long-term policy, if it has one, 
Position, towards the competition between road and rail. The 
8S types milways are suffering from the depression in the heavy 
ne Se. industries which will, we trust, pass away very soon. 

Special But their main complaint is that the road traffic, though 
© shoul taxed for licenses and petrol, is provided with tracks at 
SM of the taxpayer's and ratepayer’s expense, while the 
rally, railways have to be maintained by the companies and 
> woul are rated and subject to many restrictions. Road trans- 
Mfereny port is thus artificially cheapened and natu rally tends to 
increase year by year, leaving less and less traffic for the 
railway system. The whole question needs full con- 


lan sideration, for we are in fact dupli ‘ating our transport 
“om her facilities at an enormous cost just when economy 1s 
ieu has urgently required. 

MN of a * * * * 

discuss ek 

-essary The Flag of Wales a 

ve been In these days of impassioned nationalisms it is a 
reasons Setious business to deny respect to the Welsh flag. 
every But the quarrel of the Welsh Nationalists with the 
atrinsiop, Office of Works fines itself down to a very narrow point. 
simply Mr, Ormsby-Gore, with the usual official homage to 
down, precedent, decreed that the Union Jack should fly from 
r Dis the Eagle Tower of Carnarvon Castle on St. David's Day, 
he yp but the Dragon Flag of Wales still streamed in the wind 
ter jpg {tom some lesser turret adjacent. But for the Welsh 
rentig t had to be Dragon on Eagle or nowhere. Has not 
nation? Mt. Kipling styled the Union Jack the Flag of England 


in one of his best-known poems ? Why should St. George 
be given precedence over St. David on St. David’s own 
day? Symbols perhaps matter more to the Celt than 
¢ nov! to the Saxon. In any case, the desire to give the Welsh 
don) flag pride of place on St. David’s Day seems altogether 
swickf reasonable, though it is a little unfortunate that 
unis’ it should have expressed itself at Carnarvon in the 
With destruction of the official Union Jack unofficially hauled 
n wil) down to make room temporarily for the national emblem. 
vou) If Mr. Ormsby-Gore finds himself fettered by old pre- 
with cedents, let him have the courage to make a new one. 
del F ‘ 7 ‘ ¢ 
melt 
| th’ Borstal Criticized 
sine = Mr. Justice Humphreys at Leeds Assizes complained 
veri that the Borstal authorities—acting, of course, under the 
sch direction of the Home Office—were releasing young 
inst} offenders prematurely on “ compassionate grounds.” 
hen} He was trying two burglars, of twenty-cight and twenty- 
ting four, who had previously been sentenced to three years’ 
rity! penal servitude for shop-breaking and had been released 
sdf on licence, only to resume their criminal courses. The 
it~ Judge pointed out that the Prison Commissioners were 
hk advocating longer sentences, on the theory that to 
sing remit young men to Borstal for less than three years 
he was to lessen their chances of reforming. That principle 
sly,— underlies the new Children Bill, which provides that the 
normal period of detention in an “ approved school ” 
is to be three years, subject to the Home Secretary’s 
» power to release offenders sooner. It would be a pity if 
the ; the courts and the Home Office were to be in disagreement 
it) about the practice, where the principle is clearly admirable, 
the for the judge’s co-operation is necessary. In this particular 
“—@ case Mr. Justice Humphreys sent the two men to prison 





for eighteen and fifteen months respectively. He evidently 
felt that Borstal methods were useless in their case. 
* * * & 


The Colour Bar Again 

_ Judgement with costs was given at, Marylebone Police 
Court on Tuesday in favour of a West African law 
student, a graduate of Oxford, who had engaged rooms 
at a private hotel in London by letter and was refused 
accommodation when it was discovered that he was 
coloured and not white. There is, of course, no obligation 
on a hotel to contract to let rooms to any particular 
client, but in this case the contract was in fact made 
and then broken. It is the old question, and the ultimate 
answer must be the same. If Great Britain is to pride 
herself on a Commonwealth that embraces men of white 
skins and brown, and an Empire whose citizens are 
yellow and black as well as white, exclusions and boycotts 
on grounds of colour must end. In this particular case 
the plaintiff had been educated at an English school 
and an English university, but what was good enough 
for Oxford was evidently not good enough for a Bayswater 
hostelry. 

% * * * 

Compulsory Swimming 

In laying it down that all school-children throughout 
the country shall be taught to swim, the French 
Government is setting an example we should be the first 
to copy. There are few more healthy exercises than 
swimming, and its importance for the preservation of 
life, both the swimmers’ own and other pcople’s, needs 
no demonstration. The difficulty, of course, is as to 
ways and means. In inland towns and villages away 
from rivers facilities are all too rare. But there are few 
localities where the water supply is not sufficient, at any 
rate, for an open-air bath for use in the summer months, 
Most of the work of constructing a swimming-bath can 
be done by unskilled unemployed labour at no great 
cost, or alternatively by volunteers. Brynmawr as 
soon as it began to organize turned its local unemployed 
on to precisely such a task. It is no use making swimming 
compulsory till facilities can be provided, but facilities 
ought to be provided to make compulsion possible, 

* %* * 
Strengthening the Police 

A marked recrudescence of crime, especially robbery 
with violence by motor-bandits, and an increase in the 
number of murders in which the guilty persons remain 
at large, have occasioned more than a little doubt about 
the efliciency of our police methods. Few people would 
wish to have the police forces of the counties and county 
boroughs brought under the direction of the Home 
Office, as in most Continental countries. But it is 
widely felt that the many separate forces might work 
together more closely, especially on the detective side, 
The Home Secretary will thus have general approval for 
his proposed committee of representatives of the Metro- 
politan, county and borough forees, who are to devise 
new methods of co-operation. In a small country like 
this, with the telephone and the motor-car, there should 
be no great difficulty in the way, provided always that 
local jealousies are subordinated to the main purpose for 
which all police forces exist, namely, to detect and 
arrest offenders as quickly as possible. 

* # * * 

Bank Rate 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. on 
Iebruary 18th, 19382. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 1007; on Wednesday week, 100}; a year ago, 103 ¥ . 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 953; on 
Wednesday week, 914; a year ago, 92. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 82; on Wednesday week, 
78ix.d.; a year ago, 78x.d. 
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Britain Under Tariffs 


S  eneienasiney teaches, and this country has now 
entered on its new fiscal experience, the fruits of 
which, according to one school of economic thought, 
are to be contracted trade and lower invisible exports, 
according to the other a new vitality in the protected 
industries and a consequent: expansion of employment. 
We shall see. A year hence many problems may wear 
a very different aspect. That individual industries 
may benefit when shielded artificially by a tariff from 
foreign competition is not to be denied. But they will 
benefit because they are enabled thereby to raise their 
prices, and the effect of that must be to leave the pur- 
chasers of their wares with a little less money to spend 
on other goods, rather more prosperity in one quarter 
finding thus its counterpart in rather less demand in 
another. So far as that concerns mainly luxury industries 
it matters relatively little. As to necessities, those 
who have -never wavered from the conviction that the 
change effected this week is on any broad outlook a change 
for the worse will freely concede that the detrimental 
effects of the new protection are sensibly mitigated by 
the retention of such staple foodstuffs as wheat and meat 
on the free list. 

Even so we have instituted a new fiscal system 
which hits the poor man hardest. Meat may be exempt 
from duty, but margarine is not. Wheat may be on the 
free list, but oats—-whose consumption is not confined to 
quadrupeds—is off it. Moreover, in regard to wheat 
and meat alike there exist both present qualifications 
and future doubts. Wheat, so far as imports go, is 
free to-day, but if Dominion pressure at Ottawa is to 
prevail we may find ourselves with a duty on foreign 
wheat after all, in order to make a preference to Canada 
and Australia possible. The same applies to meat, 
and in either case the country that stands to suffer most 
is the Argentine Republic, with which we have peculiar 
reasons for maintaining the closest economic relations. 
Wheat, further, in the form in which the inhabitants 
of this country principally consume it, namely bread, 
will inevitably be increased in price as result of the 
Wheat Quota Bill, which the Minister of Agriculture 
introduced on Tuesday. The details of that highly 
complicated measure may be disregarded for the moment. 
Its effect—as no one has seriously denied—will be te 
increase the price of the loaf by an amount which seems 
negligible to the average reader of these pages, but lays 
a very real new burden on the backs of those sections 
of the population living nearest to the poverty-line and 
in whose dictary bread holds a dominant place. If there 
is ground for subsidizing the wheat-growing farmer to 
the extent of £6,000,000 a year—and the figure itself is 
open to scrious challenge—it would be much more 
equitable to take the short road of a Government subsidy. 
The average taxpayer is better able to bear that: burden 
than the average bread-consumer, and the fact that the 
actual sum involved had to be embodied in a departmental 
estimate and earried on a vote would subject the whole 
arrangement to the scrutiny it properly demands at 
the hands of cconomists in the House of Commons. It 
is all too easy to ride off on the complacent claim that 
the quota scheme will cost the Government nothing. 
The docker of Bermondsey and the short-time textile 
worker of Lancashire, whom it will cost a great deal, 
are well out of earshot of Westminster. 

But misguided, and within its limits disastrous, as 
we believe the new departure to be, the situation must 
be viewed in its just proportions. A ten per cent. tariff 
will not in itself throw British commerce into sudden 


———__*. 






she Tariff 
4 passag’ 
piities 
confusion. It is estimated that it will bring in a Teveny countries, 
of £30,000,000, which will enable direct taxation to hear? all lik 
reduced at the expense of indirect—an expedient oy. Malt is of 
as Lord Snowden pointed out forcibly in the Hous contracte 
Lords on Monday, to grave criticism unless the Pree oflow-tal 
is kept within the narrowest bounds. No Changgjefgor Belg" 
of the Exchequer can fail to clutch with gratitud 
such a contribntion as that to the solution of his proble,, 
but the relief may be dearly bought if it is secured at th, 
expense of rising costs of living, involving  demanj 
for increased wages and thus starting the Vicious spit 
of whose fatal tendencies Mr. Chambérlain has uttered HE | 
as grave a warning as any man. Of the new tariff syste thi 
as a whole, the result must inevitably be that so far a ffjuman ! 
goods come in in spite of it internal prices will be Taised, ito lay dc 
and so far as they are kept out there will be a seriou the vit 
loss to British shipping and a further fall in those inyisibjeff nental | 
exports which occupy so important a place in the nations {there 
balance-sheet. There may be individual industries jp fysychic 
which the increased output duc to the restriction of foreig, physicia 
competition will enable priecs to be kept at their preseyfl efine i 
level, or even in particular cases lowered, but the whol an pop 
history of tariffs everywhere demonstrates that the gener 
effect is a rise in prices. 

But for good or ill the die has been east, and Grit 
Britam has passed from a Free Trade to a Protections 
system. So far as the 10 per cent. is concerned it is, of 
course, a@ low-tariff system, though the M’Kenna dutie, 
the Abnormal Importations Act duties, the Safeguarding 
duties, and Sir John Gilmour's horticultural impor 
duties, all super-added to the depreciation in th 
pound, make a very different picture. There is, more. 
over, no finality yet. Two formidable elements ¢ 
uncertainty are Ottawa and the new Tariff Commnitter 
with its alarmingly extensive powers of taxation through 
the removal of this commodity or that from the fre 
list, or the raising of the 10 per cent. duty on others ty 
some new and arbitrary figure. Such changes can, in 
theory, be disallowed by the House of Commons, bit 
in nine cases out of ten at least the Committee wil 
have Government support, so that opposition will be 
of no practical effect, and the control of the House ove 
finance will in consequence be seriously weakened. Nov, 
morcover, the battle of the interests, so familiar in every 
protectionist country, will begin, and while an interest i 
always organized and vocal, the general body of co 
sumers, whom the duties so intimately concern, is neither, 
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As to Ottawa, its importance will be immense. Tle 
object. of the* conference is to give the Dominions 3 
preference, in return for privileges to be conferred a 
British imports, and there is a manifest danger that 
Canada and Australia and the other members of the 
Commonwealth will endeavour, quite intelligibly, to 
gct the 10 per cent. duty raised in some cases, so as t0 
give them greater shelter, and articles removed from 
the free list in others for similar reasons. This raise 
extremely delicate issues, for it has to be recognized 
that the Ottawa discussions might as easily alienate 
the Dominions from draw them closer. It 
essential, moreover, that the British negotiators # 
Ottawa should have constantly present to their mind 
the claims of foreign countries anxious to establish 
intimate economic relations with us. The idea d 
ereating a gradually widening group of low-tariff countries B of s 
which might even practise free trade as between them can 
selves, is one of the most hopeful lines of advance towards ] 
happier commercial relationships throughout the world B att 
Lord Londonderry, in the speech in which he introduedd 
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ine Taff Bill in the House of Lords on Monday, included 
assage Which suggested that he realized the possi- 
ete that lie in that direction. The Scandinavian 
wntries, Belgium, Holland, the Argentine Republic, 
ki all likely candidates for membership of such a group. 
4 is of the first importance that no obligations be 
contracted at Ottawa which would make an association 
oflow-tariff States impossible. If, for example, Denmark 
or Belgium proposed to us better terms than some 
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HE practice of medicine differs in many ways from 
r that of any other applied science. The ever-varying 
human material with which it deals makes it impossible 


the vitality and reactivity of this material are funda- 
nental facts which outside theorists are apt to overlook. 
There is, between patient and doctor, an important 
yvehic inter-relation which is of the very essence of the 
shysician’s art.» For this reason, it is not always easy to 
define in what medical excellence consists; and rarely 
«an popular or professional verdicts, without qualification 
ind amplification, be accepted as adequate or final. 
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that ‘a physician seems to be the mere plaything of 
fortune; his degree of reputation is for the most part 
totally casual; they that employ him know not his 
excellence; they that reject him know  not_ his 
deficiency.” 

Iet us examine a little more minutely the peculiarities 
of the functional status of the physician—the ordinary 
practising doctor. The extent to which in recent years 
our conception of disease has changed is not commonly 
appreciated—even by doctors themselves. More and 
more we are coming to realize how intimately mingled 
are the psychic and physical aspects of vital phenomena ; 
and, in pathological as in physiological syndromes, the 
more carefully we analyse, the more we find that mental 
and emotional, as well as chemical and physical, factors 
are involved. That is why no mere book-learning, no 
mechanical efficiency, no equipment of thermometers, 
stethoscopes, sphygmonfanometers and microscopes, can 
of themselves make an ideal physician. Many of the 
specialisms of medicine and many surgical techniques 
may well be regarded as crafts, for emotional receptiveness 
and reciprocity enter into them but slightly. They are, 
indeed, almost impersonal; and their subject-matter may, 
Thef without appreciable sacrifice of efficiency, be treated as 


a. 


ons af objectively as the baker treats his dough or the carpenter 
cd onf his timber. Accordingly, the organization of such ser- 
that vices presents to the statesman problems that differ but 
f the little in kind or in degree from those presented by the 
’, WF postal, the transport, and the ordinary sanitary services. 
asf The problem of the general or family physician may not 
from be thus simply disposed of. All that is good in medical 
‘alss¥ tradition is based upon a’ belief—coincident with the 
nizedF basie doctrine of Christianity—that every individual 
nate life is a sacred trust. The community must, for the time 
It is being, in nearly every case, occupy but the second place 
S af in the doctor’s consideration. It is the well-being, the 
vnds _ testoration to health, of the individual patient before him 
blishF to which his energy must primarily be directed. More- 
| d over, unless between the doctor and his patient a liaison 
ries, & of sympathy and confidence exists, a satisfactory outcome 
em can rarely be looked for. 

= It is such things as these that doom to failure any 
iG, 





'§ attempt to standardize the practice of medicine Prac- 
eed \ 


particular Dominion it would be both inequitable and 
inexpedient that we should be compelled to offer in 
response terms less favourable than the Dominion in 
question could claim. The benefit of every doubt should 
be given to our kinsmen of the Commonwealth, but we 
cannot have our hands so tied by obligations there 
as to be required to repel advances from friendly foreign 
States anxious to establish commercial relationships 
beneficial alike to us and them. 


The Practice of Medicine 


y Our Mepicat CORRESPONDENT. 


tised as it should be practised, medicine is as lively, as 
variable, as individual, and as selective, as are any of the 
fine arts. There are, of course, a few stable facts, a few 


ty lay down cut-and-dried rules of universal applicability./ tabulated generalizations ; but no intelligent and ob- 


servant doctor can be in practice for a week without dis- 
covering that his true work consists, not so much in 
treating pneumonia, sleeplessness and dyspepsia, as in 
treating individual men, women and children in varying 
states of psycho-physical disharmony. It is clear from all 
this that, for the adequate diagnosis and the effective 
treatment of illness, an intimate knowledge, not only of 
the patient’s anatomy and observable physiology, but 


There is still plenty of truth in Johnson’s observation “also of his environment, his home, and his habits of life, 


is necessary. This is the case for the family doctor. 

Unfortunately, this represents an ideal only occasionally 
realized. There is, moreover, a general feeling that the 
public are not, in fact, getting anything like the full 
potential benefit from the contributions which science 
has made to medicine in the last quarter of a century. It 
cannot be denied that the actual domiciliary practice of 
medicine to-day falls very far short—unnecessarily short 
—of the practicable ideal. How can we improve this 
state of things? Certainly not by Whitehall regulations 
or by alternative methods of official stereotyping. The 
pride of initiative, and the sense of individual and 
ultimate responsibility, which have throughout history 
characterized the finest and the most valuable practice, 
must be preserved at all necessary costs. 

Montesquieu remarked that every State has good laws ; 
the difference lies in the way they are administered. The 
dangers of a bureaucratic organization and control are 
obvious. But no less obvious are the evils of competitive 
private practice as we have it to-day. There is something 
offensive to the moral and aesthetic senses in the meting 
out of hygienic salvation according to ability to pay for 
it. Of course, any doctor can rise above this considera- 
tion, and the experience of plenty of people will coincide 
with that of Dr. Johnson, who “ found in physicians 
great liberality and dignity of sentiment, very prompt 
effusion of beneficence, and willingness to exert a 
lucrative art, where there is no hope of lucre.”” But doctors 
in the mass are just ordinary men and women, with no 
exceptional bias towards altruism and _self-abnegation. 
The financial exploitation of monopoly cannot wisely be 
left to the monopolists. 

The doctor’s professional liberty, individual responsi- 
bility and pride of initiative are in no way bound up 
with his present method of remuneration. The tyranny 
of patients on whose favour the doctor’s living depends 
may be as galling and as stultifying as that of a remote 
bureaucracy. Fortunately, neither is necessary. The recent 
re-planning of our local administration has opened 
another way. But, unless the education of the 
specialist practitioner is modified to meet new demands 
and new possibilities, no formal reorganization will, of 
itself, give us what we need, 
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The Imperial Idea 


and Its Alternative 


By Str Norman ANGELL. 


JE English are in the habit of priding ourselves upon 

the looseness of our Constitutional arrangements. 

We like to feel that we do not need, like lesser breeds, to 

be bound by documents or held to symmetrical systems. 

It is a favourite argument that the bonds of Empire are 
strong just because they are loose. 

But it is well to note this: in all cases where an un- 
written constitution or loosely defined relationship works 
well, it is because certain fundamental principles are 
very clear indeed in the minds of the parties concerned. 
In our Parliamentary System we have clearly established 
principles to go by, such as majority rule, the responsi- 
bility of Cabinet to Parliament, the control of the purse 
by the Commons, and so forth. Not only are such prin- 
ciples clear in the minds of those who have to work the 
machine, but they know by long experience that the 
principles are workable in practice. 

In Imperial relationships, however, we have got 
rid of one set of principles, those which come from the 
principle of authority, the authority of an Imperial 
centre ; and, by a natural reaction have, in the attempt 
to find a new basis, proclaimed principles which in some 
cases are certainly not workable, and in so far as they 
have experience behind them, have been proved by that 
experience to be unworkable. And the question arises 
whether we shall discover the unworkability of some 
of the principles we now proclaim, before much damage 
has been done, or after infinite and irreparable damage. 

To be more definite: we have assumed that the 
alternative—the only alternative—to the authority of a 
central Imperial power, governing subject provinces (that 
is, to Imperialism of the older type) is to make those 
provinces increasingly independent until the  inde- 
pendence is practically complete. The principle of inde- 
pendence is put forward, not merely by India, Ireland, 
South Africa, but, in fact, by all the Dominions. To 
assert this “ right ” is often the first objective of political 
effort, even in the midst of economic and political diffi- 
culties and problems so deep and grave as almost to 
threaten organized socicty at its foundations. And every 
step thus made towards complete independence and self- 
determination is interpreted by our reformers as Progress ; 
while those who might be described as Imperialists are 
apologetic in resisting. the demand, resisting it, indeed, 
not on the ground that there is anything inherently 
wrong with it, but that “ the time is not yet,” and that 
there must be a preparatory period. One would assume 
from the attitude of both parties to the discussion that 

there is no moral case at all against independence. If 
one exists, it goes by default. The history of the Statute 
of Westminster (which in fact formally recognizes the 
independence of the Dominions) is a case in point. 

Yet, by a suggestive paradox, those countries to 
which history has granted independence and sovereignty 
are now painfully engaged, as the price of preserving 
civilization at all, in qualifying their independence, their 
sovereignty, in exchanging some portion of it for the 
advantages of co-operation. The League of Nations 
was created just because “ independence and sovereignty ” 
as a principle of association had been proven utterly 
inadequate. But as the world at large begins haltingly to 
recognize the truth, and nations are beginning to abandon 
the claim to complete independence, the nations of the 
British commonwealth give it greater emphasis than 
ever. 

It is not difficult to see how the tendency has arisen. 
It is a reaction from the old Imperialist idea ; a result of 


the fears which that idea sets up. Until yesterday 

used to speak of the British “* possessions ” overseas 1 

is very few years since the financial editor of ith, 
politan daily newspaper in America made the SUgye 
tion that this country should settle its debt to th 
United States by “ selling Canada,” as though Cana 
were a piece of property like a house, or a ship, or , 
wrist-watch, to be ‘‘ transferred ” from one owner, Joly 
Bull, to another’ owner, Jonathan. 

This misleading terminology goes much deeper inty 
our minds than some of us know, _Nine-tenths of the antis 
Imperialist literature and propaganda is based on thy 
assumption of some sort of ‘ ownership” of subjec 
territories by the Imperial Power. Territories of tj, 
Empire are often spoken of as “ stolen property thy 
ought to be restored to its owners.” The terms, and tly 
assumptions underlying them, set up a feeling on thy 
part of the daughter States that the Imperial relatigp. 
ship, even the tiniest vestige of it, implies alike economy 
exploitation and an inferior status. And _ these cop. 
munities naturally object to both. The only alternatiy, 
seems to them independence, freedom from. dictation: 
the right to “ manage their own affairs.” 

Now, in a world whose tasks cannot be accomplished 
at all save by widespread co-operation, the most work. 
able alternative to a relationship of inferior and superior 
is not the independence of each party, but partnership, 
though partnership in some respects is the more difficult 
relationship. Partnership involves the surrender on the 
part of each of some degree of freedom and independence, 
Each may well ask that the sacrifice shall be an equal 
one, and that the partnership be based on equality of 
status. But we are in danger now of confusing equality 
with independence, and talking as though there cannot 
be equality without independence. 

The danger to-day is not the abuse of central Imperial 
power, economically or politically. The problem is not 
how to get rid of ‘ oppression,” actual or potential, 
It is how to find a form of Federalism which will be 
workable and acceptable to the parties concerned. 

Now the danger of the present tendency to destroy all 
shreds of Imperial authority lies in the fact that it is 
enormously more difficult consciously to create entirely 
new institutions than it is to let new ones grow gradually 
out of old. An Indian Nationalist, recognizing that the 
modern world must co-operate, said: ‘‘ As soon as we 
have destroyed the British connexion, we will then be 
ready to consider entering a world society on equal 
terms with Britain. We will not have that relationship 
determined by the grace or condescension of one party 
to the other.” 

But human society is too fragile a thing to be taken 
to pieces and put together again in that way; and the 
creation of forms of political union too difficult and 
uncertain for wise men to surrender lightly those which 
the pains and stresses of the past have brought into 
being, even when they are imperfect, or archaic in form. 

That was Lincoln’s ease when he was prepared to shed 
blood to preserve the Union. It was a denial of “ pure” 
democratic theory for one set of States to deny to another 
“the right of self-determination.” But the greatest 
democrat of history employed force to prevent secession, 
to preserve union. 

In that connexion we might profitably ask what would 
be the position of the United States to-day if the original 
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fully asserted the right (as some unsuccessfully claimed the habit of letting the moral case for independence, 
it) each to its own tariff, to real independence: if the sovereignty, disintegration, go by default, and challenge 
Fnalish Colonies had taken the line of development boldly its moral validity. I am certainly not urging that 


taken DY the Spanish American Colonies, or as the 
pritish Dominions have done during the nineteenth- 
century period. ; 
If efforts at Imperial unification, whether economic 
or political, are not to encounter a national separatism 


buttressed by an irresistible sense of right, we must drop 


A Post-Wat House of 


CONSERVATIVE 


By A Youne 

MONG the more innocent of the delusions generated 
A by the War was a curious faith, as natural, perhaps, 
as it was touching and ineffective, in the healing powers 
af youth. Age, it was evident, had erected its altars to 
Mammon, and youth, as evidently, had been sacrificed ; 
justice, as well as exhaustion, seemed to demand that 
of that bright and glowing world, which was somehow 
to be born of the agony of war, youth, with its generosity 
and its fine untainted courage, should be the principal 
architect. The years passed and the vision faded, as it 
rapidly became apparent that charm and egotism were 
imperfect substitutes for experience. And the architects 
of Utopia returned, a little wistfully, to their desks and 
their stools and to the innumerable diversions provided 
so abundantly by an age which, generally harsh, is 
bounteous enough of these. 

It is not without interest, perhaps, to recall these 
fleeting dreams of another decade, for to-day, for the first 
time since the War, youth has been entrusted with some 
substantial share in the government of this country ; and 
not the least remarkable of the results of last year’s 
General Election is the number of young men who have 
been returned to the House of Commons. Nearly forty 
of us, it is said, were still in the schoolroom in November, 
1918, and there are many more who grew to young man- 
hood in the War years. It is possible, and even probable, 
that another election will see us dispersed to the four 
But in the meantime there we are, and 
Are we portents, or 


winds of heaven. 
what, if anything, do we signify ? 
are we no more than sports, uniquely generated by an 
emotional and incalculable electorate, and never to be 
repeated ? 

It would probably be true to say that the new members 
of the House of Commons have already. given evidence of 
certain common characteristics which distinguish them 
from their older and more experienced colleagues. It 
would be unjust to suggest that they were more humane, 
but they are certainly, one would say, more sensitive. 
There are occasions at question time when the Conser- 
vative back-benches seem to rise in a fury of indignation 
at what looks like an avoidable harshness in the adminis- 
tration of the Means Test. There is, too, among the 
younger Conservative members a barely discernible ten- 
dency, which will probably become more marked, to tilt 
at windmills, There is an intense admiration for Mr. 
Maxton. There is present, in short, almost every charac- 
teristic which the generosity of youth, and its innocence 
of the world, might be expected to inspire. But it is 
possible that there is something more, and that the new 
members of the present Parliament share some common ele- 
ment which is only incidentally connected with their years. 

Rashness, a fondness for extremes in action, is every- 
where the characteristic of youth untamed by experience. 
And yet the present House of Commons is distinguished 
pre-eminently by its balance, and every attempt to 
stampede the younger members into an extreme Con- 
servative policy has failed most signally. Mr. Winston 


force should ever be used in the British Empire to prevent 
secession. But the demand for independence and seces- 
sion would never arise if we were all clearer as to the 
necessary conditions of human co-operation. The ideas 
and “slogans” which provoke disintegration gain strength 
because they are so seldom challenged. 


Commons 

M.P. 

Churchill, qualified alike by his record, his intellectual 
gifts and his immense personal charm, to be a leader of 
young men, has utterly failed to rally them; brilliant 
and exuberant, he dominates the chamber as Vesuvius 
to-day dominates the Bay of Naples, picturesquely but 
without any fatal eruption. And it is perhaps significant 
that Mr. Baldwin, whose qualities are scarcely those which 
are best calculated to fire the enthusiasm of youth, has 
a hold over this Parliament such as he was never able to 
obtain over its predecessors. These and other anomalies 
suggest that its youthfulness, certainly the most obvious 
characteristic of the present House of Commons, is not 
its only one. Nor should it be wholly impossible to dis- 
cover the unknown factor which unites in so singular a 
fashion its new membership. 

At the end of July, 1914, the world, stable and quasi- 
eternal as it must have seemed, came suddenly to an 
end. Its material resources, the carefully hoarded 
capital of past generations, were dissipated in the years 
which followed, and its spiritual values shattered. A 
new world was brought to birth. Contrary to expectation, 
perhaps, it has proved to be an extremely uncomfortable 
world, chaotic, impoverished and distracted; but it 
exists, and it has to be faced. 

However much he may be lacking in the more spectac- 
ular qualities of leadership it cannot be denied that Mr. 
Baldwin has always been fully aware (as Mr. Churchill, 
for example, or Sir Henry Page Croft, have not always 
been aware) that he is living in a new and unprecedented 
world. And it is the unique characteristic of the younger 
members of his party that virtually they have known 
no other. For the first time, therefore, the post-War 
generation has been admitted to some slight share in 
the management of the post-War world, and this, rather 
than the incidental fact of their youth, is the bond which 
unites politicians of the 1931 vintage. The advantage 
of youth which they enjoy is doubtful and, in any case, 
it is one which must pass. But the quality of realism 
which, through the accident of birth, must be theirs 
may have far-reaching effects upon the policy of their 
party and the future of their country. Already it has 
expressed itself, although in a negative sense, in a marked 
aversion from the policies of extreme Toryism. Will it 
ever, one may wonder, find positive expression ? And, 
if so, what will be its form ? 

These are questions which it is impossible to answer in 
the scope of a short article but one may, perhaps, briefly 
indicate the broad lines on which some of the younger 
members of the Conservative party are thinking to-day. 
They are, of course, Protectionists and Imperialists, 
but their attitude towards these questions distinguishes 
them from their older colleagues. To these latter 
Protection must be, inevitably, the Ark of the Covenant ; 
it is the standard around which the warfare of a generation 
has been waged. But to those members whose interest 
in politics dates only from the post-War years, whosc 
outlook has been conditioned exclusively by the facts 
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of a post-War world, the fiscal problem is only one of 
And to them 
the reorganization 
of industry and the development within the Empire 
(and, if possible, outside of it) of an area in which goods 
and services may be exchanged with the greatest attain- 


many which are clamouring for solution. 
Protection is only a means to an end 


able degree of freedom. 

It is doubtful whether any of the new Conservative 
members has yet made a notable contribution to the 
tariff debates in the House, and indeed our interests are 
generally focussed on problems more remote in time and 
There 


There are the problems of 


vet, possibly, more momentous in their import. 
is the problem of India. 


a 


Disarmament and War Debts. To the solution of thee 
we may, perhaps, be able to bring our distinctive q, 
tributions. But there is one problem which, in the Vin 
of the majority of us, overshadows all the rest thy 
problem of Capitalism. There ean be little doubt that 
this Parliament finds the existing economic system m 
its trial. Doctrinaire Socialism is evidently unworkgh, 
but one may be sceptical of the absolute virtues of laisyp 
faire. Some form of State regulation of industry is almag 
And Capitalisn, 
if it is to retrieve its more obvious failures, if, indeed, i 
is to continue to exist, may be compelled to bom, 
freely of socialist theory. 


certainly inevitable and even desirable. 


Studies in Sanctity 


This article continues our series of studies of saintly characters who have in different ages and different manners exercised a trang, 


forming influence on the life of their day . 


Vil. 


CATHERINE 


in 


of Siena 


lifetime 


aequired European 
holds a 


eral 
\ fame even her and sig- 


nificant position in history. 
eannot be understood unless it be remembered that, in the 


The power of her holiness 


achievements of her life, she never used any 
She worked always under the dis- 
Born in 
Her father was a 


dver in Siena. She had no connexions with wealth, rank, 


weapons 
save the spiritual. 
advantages of vouth and at first of obscurity. 
1347, she died when only thirty-three. 


or power. She lived like a nun, although not in a cloister ; 
that followed the of life Dominican 
tertiary in her own home. Siena knew her as a slight 


is, she rule of a 
figure, clad always in the white tunic and the long black 
cloak Profoundly thoughtful 


eves looked out of a pallid, wasted face, marred by 


of her religious order. 
faint traces of smallpox. 

From the moment when her discernment of souls was 
bruited abroad, people tlocked to her from all. sides. 
The ecclesiastical world eagerly and persistently sought 
her counsel. In her twenties she was corresponding with 
most of the crowned heads of Europe, and with persons 
in every rank of society, from freebooters to diplomats, 
from courtesans to pious ladies. 

That famous hermit, Don John of the Cells, wrote : 
* Ask her how she arrived at such perfection : you shall 
find it was by silence and prayer.” Catherine had indeed 
maintained a life of the strictest seclusion from the age 
She found no other road to freedom 
save the stony one trodden by all the saints : 


of sixteen to nineteen. 
absolute 
dominion over the heart and senses. This sort of captaincy 


is not gained by a series of cold negations. Rather is it 


a constructive process: a fundamental re-creation of 
self, with God directing and assisting. 
To achieve it Catherine never left her room for 


three years, except to go to church. She never spoke, 
in Meanwhile she fostered that 
interior development with the sustenance offered by the 
of the Church. She fasted, retrenching 
steadily until bread and water and herbs seemed a 

She reduced the exigencies of sleep to 


except Confession. 


sacramental life 
hixurious repast. 
nunimum. 
1 of her life Catherine dictated a book, 
purporting to be a dialogue between God and the human 
One excerpt reveals the secret of her life and provides 
all her actions. 
r to the soul how He is perfectly loved : 


the veriest 
Towards the ere 
soul. 


the motive of God is represented as 


explainin 


“I require that you should love me with the same love with 
which I love you. This indeed you cannot do, because I loved you 
withot cing lov All the love which you have for me you owe 
to me, so that it is not of grace that you love me, but because 


Next week Mr. T. 


Saint Catherine of Siena 


By Anice CURTAYNE 


S. kliot will write on George Herbert 


you ought to do so. While T love you of graee, and not because} 
owe you my love. Therefore to in person, you cannot repay th 
love which I require of you and T have placed you in the midst of yoy 
fellows, that you may do to them that which you cannot do to me, thai 
is to say, that you may love them of free grace, without ¢ vpecting any 
return, and what you do for them 1 count as done to me.” 


mee 


It is needless to dwell upon Catherine’s expression ¢ 
that love in material charity. Charity to the mind is fy 
rarer and more delicate than that extended to the bod 
and in this higher form of charity too she excelled, 
She th 
intention neither can nor ought to bh 


abhorred judging motives, holding that : 


of a ereature 
judged.” She aecepted suffering as the divine and onl 
effective preservative of charity. 

Her spirituality could conquer even despair, or the 
most ehronie disease of the soul. Consider the cases o! 
Niceold di Toldo and of Pope Gregory XI. Niceol di 
Toldo whom th 


Sienese Government had condemned to death for speaking 


was a young Perugian aristocrat, 
lightly about them. Raging in his dungeon, he refused t 
prepare for death, and repulsed with fieree blasphemies 
approached him. Only — Catherin 
suceceded in overcoming by the ardour of her charity his 
When she left him, she reported 
“His will is attuned and subjected to the will of God 
and there alone remains a fear of not being brave at the 
last moment.”” She therefore returned to him the fo: 
lowing morning, in order to stand by him at the scaffold 
to which he walked “ like a meek lamb... . laughing. 

Gregory XI's confirmed 
habits of a lifetime. Yet Catherine inspired this Pontifi 
to whom decisfon was so irksome, to take the suprem 
step of restoring the Holy See from Avignon to Rome, 
after a struggle of wills that was perhaps the bitterest 
and strangest in history. Catherine’s unaided spirituality 
succeeded where the burning eloquence of Dante, thi 
poetic genius of Petrarch, and the prophetie gift of Saint 
Bridget of Sweden had failed. 

When schism subsequently rent the Chureh, Catherine's 
sorrow at the calamity had the intimate quality of per 
sonal defeat. She hastened to Rome to the support o! 
Pope Urban VI, and the letters she dispatehed on his 
behalf to the ends of Christendom form one of the world’s 


the priests who 


sullen and iey despair. 


irresolution was by th 
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epics. But her worn frame was unable to withstand th 


ravages of the grief she experienced. She suffered a 


stroke of paralysis, from which she could not rally. She 
was popularly believed to have died of a broken heart. 
Although her earthly life was in this sense a tragedy, she 
left to the world an example of such enduring splendow 
that, after five and a half centuries, it can still powerfully 


gsulkedue the Christian mind to imitation, 
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Barren Spring 
By Peart S. Buck, Author of The Good Earth. 


IU, the farmer, sat at the door of his one-room house. 
L It was a warm evening in late February, and 
in his thin body he felt the coming of spring. How 
ie knew that the time had now come when sap should 
ir in trees and life begin to move in the soil he could 
wat pave told himself. In other years it would have 
wen easy enough. He could have pointed to the willow 
trees about the house and shown the swelling buds. 
put there were no more trees now. He had eut them off 
during the bitter winter when they were starving for 
food and he had sold them one by one. Or he might 
jave pointed to the pink-tipped buds of his three peach 
trees and his six apricot trees that his father had planted 
in his day so that now, being at the height of their time, 
they bore a load of fruit every vear. But these trees were 
lon gone. Most of all, in any other year than this he 
might have pointed to his wheat fields, where he planted 
wheat in the winter when the land was not needed for 
rice, and where, when spring was moving into summer, 
he planted the good rice, for rice was his ehiel crop, 
But the land told nothing, this year. There was no 
wheat on it, for the flood had covered it long after wheat 
diould have been planted, and it lay there cracked and 
like clay but newly dried. 

Well, on such a day as this, if he had his buffalo and 
his plough as he had always had in other years, he would 
have gone out and ploughed up that cracked soil, He 
ahed to plough it up and make it look like a field again, 
yes, even though he had not so much as one seed to put 
init. But he had no buffalo. Tf anyone had told him 
that he would eat his own water buffalo that ploughed the 
gool Jand for him, and year after year pulled the stone 
roller over the grain and threshed it at harvest he would 
have called that man idiot, Yet it was what he had done, 
He had eaten his own water buffalo, he and his wife and 
his parents and his four children, they had all eaten the 
buffalo together, 

But what else could they do on that dark winter's day 
when the last of their store of grain was gone, when the 
trees were cut and sold, when he had sold everything, 
even the little they had saved from the flood, and there 
was nothing left except the rafters of the house they had 
and the garments they wore ? Was there sense in stripping 
the coat off one’s back to feed one’s belly 2? Besides, 
the beast was starving also, since the water had covered 
even the grass lands, and they had had to go far afield 
to gather even cnough to cook its bones and flesh. On 
that day when he had scen the taces of his old parents 
set as though dead, on that day when he had heard the 
erying of his children and seen his little daughter dying, 
such a despair had seized hin as made him like a man 
without his reason, so that he had gathered together his 
lechle strength and he had done what he said he never 
would; he had taken the kitchen knife and gone out 
and killed his own beast. When he did it, even in his 
despair, he groaned, for it was as though he killed his 
own brother. To him it was the last sacrifice. 

Yet it was not enough. No, they grew hungry again 
and there was nothing left to kill, Many of the villagers 
went south to other places, or they went down the river 
to beg in the great cities. But he, Lin the farmer, had 
hever beyged. Moreover, it scemed to him then that 





the 


y must all die and the only comfort left was to die 
on their own land. His neighbour had come and begged 
him to set forth with them; yes, he had even said he 
would carry one of the old parents on his back so that 
Lin might carry the other, seeing that his own old father 


was already dead. But Lin had refused, and it was 
weil, for in the next two days the old mother was dead, 
and if she had died on the way he could only have cast 
her by the roadside lest the others be delayed and more 
of them die. As it was he could put her safely into their 
own ground, although he had been so weak that it had 
taken him three days to dig a hole deep enough for her 
little old withered body. And then before he could 
get her buried he and his wife had quarrelled over the 
poor few clothes on the old body. His wife was a hard 
woman and she would have buried the old mother naked, 
if he had let her, so as to have the clothes for the children. 
But he made her leave on the inner coat and trousers ; 
although they were only rags after all, and when he saw 
the cold carth against his old mother’s flesh —well, that 
was sorrow for a man, but it could not be helped. Three 
more he had buried somehow, his old father and his baby 
daughter and the little boy who had never been strong. 

That was what the winter's famine had taken from them. 
It would have taken them all except that m the great. 
pools lying everywhere, which were left from the flood, 
there were shrimps, and these they had eaten raw and 
were still eating, although they were all sick with a 
dysentery that would not get well. In the last day or 
so his wife had crawled out and dug a few sprouting 
dandelions, But there was no fuel and so they also were 
caten raw. But the bitterness was good after the tasteless 
flesh of the raw shrimps. Yes, spring was coming. 

He sat on heavily, looking out over his land. If he 
had his buffalo back, if he had his plough that they had 
burned for fuel, he could plough the land. But when 
he thought of this as he did many times every day, he 
felt helpless as a leaf tossed upon the flood, The buffalo 
was gone; gone also his plough and every implement of 
wood and bamboo, and what other had he? Sometimes 
in the winter he had felt grateful that at least the flood 
had not taken all the house as it had so many other houses. 
But now suddenly it came to him that he could be grateful 
for nothing, no, not even that he had his life left him 
and the life of his wife and the two older children. He 
felt tears come into his eyes slowly as they had not even 
come when he buried his old mother and saw the earth 
fall against her flesh, bared by the rags which had com- 
forted him that day. But now he was comforted by 
nothing. Ife muttered to himself, 

‘** IT have no seed to plant in the land. There the land 
lies ! 1 could go and claw it up with my hands if I had the 
seed and the land would bear. I know my good land. 
But I have no seed and the land is empty. Yes, even 
though spring comes, we must still starve!” 

And he looked, hopeless, into the barren spring. 


The Little Men 
By Morn. 

“— like it?” they say (they have becn waiting 
for this). ‘ Well, it 7s an unusual design (or an 
uncommon material: or a flavour you don’t often meet 
with). I’ve got a Little Man I go to for those “, 
It may be laid down as a general rule that from the 
practice of snobbery you can derive only an unworthy, 
and from the study of that practice only a morbid, 
satisfaction. There is, however, one exception: the 
cult of the Little Men. ‘That it is a form of snobbery I 
think there can be no doubt. You trade on your relations 
with a Little Man in the Tottenham Court Road as you 
trade on your visits to a Little Place in the Pyrenees ; 
they have exclusiveness-value. There is something 
faintly but becomingly feudal about them; you are a 
Little Man’s patron rather than his customer. Also you 
are secn, by implication, to be a connoisseur, a man with 
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an eye for a craftsman, a man who always thinks it is 
worth taking a little extra trouble to get the very best : 
and who says so. ‘“ And who says so.” That is how we 
reveal the vice which underlies our transactions with 
Little Men. We talk about them too readily. 

We talk about them in a curious way. We do not use 
the common verbs of barter—to get, to buy, to order—in 
speaking of the things they sell us. “I go to my Little 
Man for those,” we almost invariably say, flavouring the 
act of purchase with the rite of pilgrimage, as though 
these homunculi were at once irremovable and magnetic, 
like- spas or mountams or the Pope. Their services to us 
we describe in. pseudo-technical terms. They build us a 
boot. They run us up an overcoat. They roll us a 
cigarette. They knock us together a bookshelf. Even in 
the case of manufactured goods or commodities (like first 
editions or mushrooms), when the Little Men are no more 
than retailers or distributors, these things they are 
always said—in a phrase connoting I know not what of 
the exclusive—to send us round. 

Of the numerous conventions which govern people’s 
relations with their Little Men one of the most important, 
as well as the most irrational, is that which forbids any 
form of poaching on another's preserves. It is an under- 
stood thing that your friends shall never take advantage 
of such information and advice as you may give them 
about your Little Man: no, not even when you draw 
maps for them on the backs of envelopes, marking his 
premises with a cross. This is probably the chief reason 
why Little Men are a male prerogative. Women, who 
become, as at no other time, stern realists when they go 
shopping, could never subordinate their competitive 
instincts to a code so elaborate, so artificial, and so ill- 
defined. To be quite frank, they are not worthy of 
Little Men; the atmosphere of the cult is too rarefied. 
They do, of course, go in a certain amount for Little Old 
Women, but these are creatures altogether lacking in 
the mystical significance of Little Men, and_ reflect 
nothing like the same sort of glory on their patrons. For 
one thing, the Little Old Women are seldom, if ever, 
creative artists. They are for the most part cleaners er 
repairers ; the best they can do is to make a thing look 
like new. Also they have a disqualifving tendency to 
Come Round and Take Things Away. They abut on 
everyday life. One might conceivably mect them, 
Coming Round. There is no mystery to them. Their 
addresses are exchanged without zest. 

It is, as a matter ef fact, this element of mystery which 
has been the making of the Little Men and remains the 
saving grace of the snobbery they arouse. It is seen at 
its most potent and its most fascinating in attempts to 
describe their whereabouts. While one cannot lay down 
a hard-and-fast rule, it is safe to say that Little Men live 
not in, but just off, streets: that these streets are tho- 
roughfares of secondary importance rather than of a 
complete obscurity; and that the shops in which the 
Little Men carry on their business do not adjoin, but are 
to be found either behind or over premises devoted to a 
trade more picturesque than lucrative. ‘“* You know 
that taxidermist’s,” people say, “just off St. Martin’s 
Lane? Well, he lives just over (or behind) that. You 
ean’t miss him.” 

But you can. At least I ecan. There is no Little Man 
in my life. Of nothing that I wear, of nothing that I eat, 
of nothing that I leave lying about my room is it true to 
say that I go to a Little Man for it. At one time I used 
to feel.deeply ashamed of this, and was even driven to 
take a horribly unfair line about Little Men, saying, “‘ Oh, 
you go there, do you? I thought everyone had given 
him up,” when people began to tell me about their Little 


— 
Man. But now I have found a better and a more humap, 
solution to the problem. If ever you hear me advising 
people to buy their trout-flies from a Little Man why 
lives just off Wardour Street, over a philatelist’s, a 
their billiard-cues from another Little Man who keeps , 
shop behind the rabbit-fancier’s off Kensington Hig, 
Street, you may perhaps guess what the solution jg, It 
you try to take my advice you will know for certain, 

It is a satisfactory solution. I often wonder whethey 
it is entirely original. 


The Week at Westminster 


— Imports Duties Bill has become law, having been 

- sped on its way to the Statute Book by an ovatig, 
in the House of Commons, and a large majority in the 
House of Lords. The tariff bill has now been passed tj 
the new Tariff Committee, whose names were announced 
by Mr. Chamberlain on Tuesday. The House made , 
notable attempt to give the experiment a good send off, 
Mr. Chamberlain has throughout shown great tenacity jn 
maintaining the principles and the significance of his Bill, 
but he has shown a completely open mind upon its details, 
and never more than during the final framing of the fre 
list. He took hemp off the list, because on balance hy 
thought it better to help the East African producers of 
sisal than to indulge an archaic preference for Manila 
among users. He kept meat on the list, just in case a low 
tariff might raise its price. He kept newsprint on the 
list, just in case a tariff might give a chance to the 
wealthier newspapers, who control their own sources of 
supply, to squeeze their poorer rivals. He added a great 
number of raw materials to the list. But the really 
interesting part of the debate was the emergence at last 
of real oratorical promise among back-benchers. — Miss 
Horsbrugh was the best. Miss Ward was good—she 
caught the House of Commons manner, perhaps a little 
too well for a first appearance. Dr. O’Donovan made 
the House laugh at his whimsical effrontery. 

The deliberate curtailment by Conservative back. 
benchers of the Third Reading debate in order to prevent 
Mr. Isaac Foot from underlining Free Trade objections 
was ungenerous, and it was also unsuccessful. Mr. Foot 
stated his case, and on Monday Lord Snowden elaborated 
it in the House of Lords. Lord Snowden said that it 
would be a breach of the principle of equality of sacrifice 
if the proceeds of tariffs were used to relieve the direct 
taxpayer only. This is so true, that it is a little difficult to 
understand why the statement should have been taken asa 
notice of resignation on Budget day. For if there is any 
surplus revenue which can be sacrificed or further econo- 
mies which can be made, it is not impossible to conceive a 
scheme which Would satisfy the claims of justice as 
between different sections of the community. 

Meanwhile, the proof that we are not yet back to the 
party system lies in the support by disturbed Liberal 
Ministers of the Wheat Quota Bill. Sir John Gilmouw 
insisted that the Bill typifies a new national attitude 
towards agriculture. But it is the one method of assisting 
British wheat-growers which is certain to raise the price of 
bread, and its only virtue from the Free Trade point of view 
is that it cannot technically be called protection. That 
point was well made by Major Lloyd George, who has his 
father’s charm without his father’s fire. The case for the 
Bill rests upon the assumption that the growing of wheat 
at home should be continued, and for that purpose it is 
far more effective than a tariff or than a direct subsidy 
The case against the Bill is that it continues an uneco 
nomic form of agricultural production, and, at the present 
and probable future prices of wheat, inflicts a tax upon 
bread, Custos. 
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© human, 

Pe Ad Vising 

Man Who INCE the War the glittering people have been less 
lists, or “seful than the plain folk, men like Mr. Cosgrave 
© Keeps Ireland and Stresemann and Hindenburg in Germany. 
ton Hig, gave yet certain whether the German President is to 
~ Wa a of office like the Irish Premier; but whatever 
_—_ appens he has deserved well of his country. I can 
+ Whethey bink of no parallel to his position. He is well on in 








he eighties and for seven years he has been head of 
a ;nation. There are precedents for a victorious general 
f sading his people in peace, Wellington is one instance, 
Ing heey for he was for a generation the chief figure in British 
 OVation Bylitics. Grant, too, became President—not a very suc- 
Y in the ssful one-—of the United States. But is there any other 
assed ty Fase where the leader of a people in defeat has been 
ounced Fjso accepted as the leader in the reconstruction ? The 
Mate g hing would not have been so remarkable in the case of 
send off, hereditary monareh, for Francis Joseph retained the 
acity jy Fonfidence of Austria after many disasters ; but Germany 
his Bill, Belects her President by popular vote. If the Confederacy 
; details, nd been an independent State after the Civil War, 
the free hen Lee would no doubt have been called unanimously 
ance he [to its leadership. As it was he had to content himself 
ucers of Byith the obscurity of a college presidency. 


Manily * * 1 * 
ph . A rainless February has reduced the streams to the 
to the bneagreness of summer. In Scotland last week the rivers 
rrees of He 8S low as I have ever seen them in July, which is 
a great F's to make trouble for salmon fishers. There promises 
- really ° be a big run of fish this year, including the five-year- 
ot tas wlds which were absent last year, but salmon must have 
Mj "Frater to move in. There are no considerable snow caps 
Miss &. ‘ . . 
d—she Fe the hills to melt in the spring sun, SO unless the weather 
a littl changes completely the chances of the most moderate 
ial spate are small. Old w sather-wise country folk maintain 
“ Fthat a dry February like the present means a hot summer, 
hall and this was certainly true in 1921, when there was no 
stious rainfall between February and November. The 
revent : ; ‘ ; 
ctbias popular conception of the second month ii the year is 
- Foot that it is noted for rain or snow, 7 something either 
wali black or white.” But it is really one of our driest months, 
hat it and in the popular rhyme the verb should be taken as 
crits the imperative and not the indi ative. Since moisture 
divest at this time is needed for the land, February is bidden 
ult'p fill the dyke,” because such is not its habit. 
Nasa ° . . * 
sany F One diflicult question which the Chancellor of the 
cond: Fiixchequer has to face is what to do with the surplus 
‘ivea Pwhich he has reason to expect. It is argued with some 
e as Fweight that to use it to reduce the Income Tax would 
create a bad impression, since it would mean that the 
> the Piirst relief was given to the more comfortable classes. 
beral F The relief to productive industry would no doubt be 
nour Fgreat, but it would be indirect, and less obvious. A 
tude Fstronger argument is that in view of the shortage of 
sting Prevenue which may occur in the year 1932-3 any hasty 
ceof Fexpenditure of this year’s balance is to be deprecated. 
view | Meantime the first step in the relief of the direct taxpayer 
That F has been taken by the broadening of the area of revenue 
his fon the Customs side. The truth is that we have nearly 
the Freached the limit of taxable capacity on the old lines, 
reat F Every penny added to the Income Tax shows a decreasing 
it i Byield. During the last thirty years the population of 
idy: F Britain has increased by 30 per cent, but the Income Tax 
co F alone has increased by no less than 1,300 per cent. Now 
ent § that Latin is no longer quoted, a Roman precedent may 
pon F be irrelevant. But it is interesting to remember that the 
6 Romans had a friendly little god who presided over 
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indirect taxation called Genius Portorii Publici, while 
direct taxation had no such divine patronage. 
* * x * 

Sir Ernest Benn has the same courage in his business 
enterprises as in his political opinions. His scheme for 
new novels at ninepence is so far the boldest venture in 
popular publishing. Before the War we had the seven- 
penny and shilling reprint, and new full-sized novels at 
two shillings, and since the War we have had other 
experiments. The doubt I have about the enterprise is 
two-fold. Will the British public take to a paper-covered 
book ? The success of the old sevenpenny was largely due 
to the fact that it did not require to be bound, and the man 
with a lean purse could put it straight into his bookcase. 
Again, the new ninepennies must be comparatively 
short novels, round about 40,000 words, the length of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. But is this a length which will 
suit the talent of most novelists—something which is 
neither a short story nor a full-sized novel? I hope it 
is, for it is about all I can manage in the way of new 
fiction. Few of us have the time for the immense rambling 
narratives now coming into fashion. 

* * * * 

The dispute between the railways and the roads has 
a public interest more intimate than the question of 
relative efliciency in management. No doubt the railways 
in their monopoly days had much to answer for, and 
no doubt it is foolish to hamper unduly a new development 
in the interests of an older one. But the problem of the 
ordinary man is this: Railways are bound by strict 
statutory rules to take precautions for the safety of 
life; they have specially prepared lines from which the 
public is interdicted ; and they have an elaborate signal- 
ling apparatus, and standards of driving capacity. On 
the roads, which we use in our daily avocations, heavy 
and fast traffic increases with no such precautions. 
What is to be the end of it all? I see no way out except 
the Belgian system, according to which certain classes 
of goods are compulsorily allocated to certain forms 
of transport. The railways are weighted by their past, 
and find it hard to compete with the roads; but if 
the roads are allowed to use their economic advantage, 
then life for the ordinary citizen will become unendurable. 

*  # * * 

T have been reading Mr. Bertram Thomas’s Arabia Felix 

with melancholy interest. The book is most happily named, 


for it forms a companion volume to Doughty’s great 
Arabia Deserta. A year ago Mr. Thomas succeeded in 


crossing the unknown desert of Southern Arabia, “ the 
Empty Quarter,” not by aeroplane or motor-car, but by 
the ancient and precarious method of camels. For success 
an explorer requires luck as well as courage, and Mr. 
Thomas had luck. He found nothing very sensational, 
although he heard of buried cities, but he has laid bare 
the last of the great geographical secrets, and that is 
There is 


Pry 


why my interest is tinged with melancholy. 
an immense amount of intensive exploration still to be 
done, but none of the major problems await adventurous 
The Poles, Lhasa, Ruwenzori, the Bramaputra 
all the historic riddles have been read. The one 
glens of the 


youth. 
gorges 
mystery spot on the globe is the uppe 
Amazon towards the Bolivian frontier, where Colonel 
Faweett disappeared seven years ago. But the odds 
are against any great marvel waiting there to be revealed 
anything in the nature of a strange white race, or the 
remnant of a forgotten civilization. We know too 
much about the general lie of the land, even if no traveller’s 


foot has actually trodden it, AUSPEX, 
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A Letter from Cockaigne 


I1.—Economy 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—It is all very well to tell me to economize. I cannot 
help it with less to spend. Like most people, I find that with 
dividends either passed or reduced, and with a higher Income 
Tax, I am a good deal worse off than I was. I should have 
been wiser to put everything into War Loan after all, for then 
my only complaint would have been about Income Tax. If 
I had, someone would have bought my industrials, and he 
would now be in my shoes. I wonder if I have done a meri- 
torious deed in sticking to them ; but anyhow it is too late 
now. If I sold I should lose about half my capital, or, rather, 
what I paid for the things. Where has the other half gone ? 


I should hate to think that anyone else has got it. Has 
anything a real value? It is altogether beyond me. Some 


shares, I am thankful to say, still pay the same dividend as 
before ; but what puzzles me is why they go up and down— 
mostly down, for just at present they seem to be worth about 
two-thirds of their value two years ago. 

However, I never did understand how the Stock Exchange 
works. I am trying to think about economy. I have no 
extravagant tastes that I know of. I might have, but I have 
never been able to indulge in them. If I ran the house and 
garden with a smaller staff I might save a lot, but that would 
be simply selfish and only put more people out of work. 
Honestly, I do not think I spend foolishly. Some of my 
friends, of course, might spend their money more wisely, but 
they always were extravagant, and they are hopelessly bad 
managers. I cannot afford that sort of thing. Some people 
seem to buy everything at wholesale rates; but I do not 
know how they arrange it, and if I did, the shops I deal with 
would lose my custom. I shali probably have to spend less 
on clothes. My everyday suits are getting very shabby ; but 
if I make them last longer that would be bad for trade. Besides, 
it would not be wise spending if I spent nothing. It is all 
very difficult. 

I cannot give up food very well, but what about drink? I 
suppose I ought to give up port: but if I buy port I pay a 
good deal to the Government on every bottle, and the English 
firm in Oporto gets its profit. It seems, in fact, that buying 
port is a good thing, but I fancy something goes to the 
Portuguese growers. I wonder if that matters, when the 
port is old? The English money went long before any crisis. 
Still, if I drop port, I cannot afford whisky. Something seems 
to be wrong there. I used to pay four-and-six a bottle, and 
most of that went to the Excise. That did not matter when 
everybody was rich, or at any rate felt rich ; but now it is 
twelve-and-six, and I cannot run to it. All that duty is too 
much for a poor country. If the Government do not want 
me to drink whisky, but want to kill the trade, they should 
say so. It looks as if they were going to lose a lot of excise 
income, as well as the Income Tax the distillers used to pay. 
That cannot improve trade. 

If I go teetotal I shall certainly economize: not much 
perhaps, but every little counts. Then there is smoking. 
That would be more economy ; but if everybody did this, what 
about my tobacco shares, and what would the Government 
do without all that duty ? What else is there? It would be 
dreadful to give up shooting, but I should save a lot in cart- 
ridges and petrol, though that would be bad for trade; in tips, 
which would be bad for keepers, and the Government would 
lose three pounds a year on my licence. I might save on clubs 
and other things I belong to. Perhaps it would not really 
matter if they all closed down, except to the secretaries and 
staff. I could not in decency stop all subscriptions, for how 
would the church or the hospital, or even the village bowls 
club, carry on? What about the telephone? It is often a 
nuisance and is constantly going wrong. I could save a lot by 
sending postcards to the butcher and fishmonger, for whom I 
use it chiefly, and after all my parents managed without it ; 
but if we dropped it, the Government would lose no end. 

There is some snag about this economy business, whichever 
way I look at it. I cannot spend more than I have, and if I 
spend less, it seems that I must do harm to somebody or else 
to the Government. Some people, no doubt, could economize 
with advantage, but it does not seem to fit in my case. What 


— 
I want to know is why the Government does not give a lead 

would support any Government that asked me to econogs 

in rates and Income Tax. The country is so poor thy , 
simply cannot afford all this expenditure on rates and ty (orn WAL 
If we really are on the brink of an abyss, why on earth ¢ 7 A visit 
they spend less ? They ought to recognize that the utmog i pecomnmmer 
is wholesome to take from this impoverished country is hal yarmth 2 
crown in Income Tax, and to forbid any town or county of the Sot 
take more than five shillings in the pound for rates, yq,fmso 2 | 
mind what the yield would be, they would just have to doi. lee of th 
at all events till they got this trade balance business alj ja, (qi 8 § 
Nobody ever seems to look at the problem from that Side, salient 7 
have to when dealing with my own income ; but these ygfm'® face 
ticians play with other people's money. I cannot for them B0i"® & 
of me see why the Government should not do what we all ye 172" 
to do; but then this economy business is beyond me.—I ay) from ur 
Sir, &e., ‘Our ears 


Your CORRESPONDENT IN Cockatgy,, with the 
to spend 


The Theatre pero 


h? 
“Derby Day.” A Comic Opera by A. P. Herbert. Muy ve 
by Alfred Reynolds. Atthe Lyric Theatre, Hammersni 


WHEN the time comes for the compilation of a Guide to Guik 5 
to Literature, an honoured paragraph will be given to \j; a 
Herbert's Prologue to Derby Day. The opening preamble gj harbour 
the key: rae 
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“ Bold is the poet, and his fate unsure, 
Who makes an opera about the poor” 3 
eighty lines later, the second, the principal subject is inty 
duced ; 
“ The quaint primeval figure of the horse—” 
with, in the final section, its qualifying coda, 
‘* Father of betting and the friend of drink.” 


Mr. Herbert’s excursion to Epsom is not entirely in the pursit 
of pleasure ; he is drawn also by moral considerations. Bit 
as is essential in Comic Opera, his point is never too savage 
barbed; the moral is implied, not applied: like the pn 
duction, it gains by its reticence. 

The plot is neither more nor less exacting than those oft) 
generality of similar entertainments. Rose (Barmaid at tl 
‘Old Black Horse’), under the guidance of Eddy, a listles 
undergraduate, appropriates a sum of money from the till 
Mr. Bitter, her employer, and puts it on Pericles, a horse owne 
by Eddy’s father, Sir Horace Waters, J.P. The animal, intl 
teeth of the tradition affecting the relations of favourites al 
heroines, fails in its duty ; and Rose sees Eddy’s attention 
vanish with her employer's capital. The discovery of tk 
theft and a visit of the Licensing Justices, headed by 
Horace Waters and his wife, combine to throw Rose back inti 
the arms of a former admirer, Bert Bones, the tipster, ww 
together with Mr. Bitter had originally been responsible ft 
Pericles’ lapse by undermining the sensitive animal's mori 
with offensive incantations. 
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The action ends in a rosea} farmi 


welter of universal good will, with Bert and Rose recone, marke 
to one another, his mother and her employer on the threshol puysin 
of matrimony; and Sir Horace renewing his friendship wi} but h 
alcohol. » some 

Mr. Herbert is more faithfully served by Mr. Reynolds in thi out « 
production than he is by Mr. Korngold in Helen!, where tit) Imag 


adaptation has completely submerged the satirical element“) lettw 
Offenbach’s music. Mr. Reynolds’ music, like Mr. Sherigh 

ham’s scenery, is not charged with over-emphasis hip Foy 
nevertheless contrived to give the keenest point to Mp It 


Herbert's words. in 

The best singing, on the score of interpretation, came ft the | 
Miss Tessa Deane as Rose: the best acting from Mr. Leip 
French in the part of Bert Bones. Mr. Scott Russell made af woul 
effective Innkeeper and Miss Mabel Constanduros was subit trou 
as Mrs. Bones. The Baronet and his wife, though Mr. Fredeni und 
Austin’s voice had an off day and Miss Mabel Sealby wi the 
slightly miscast, were agreeably presented. fa 

Derby Day is a subject-lesson in compactness. Equipp = 
with a larger orchestra, a Gargantuan stage, and an expansiti Gue 
producer it would have fallen into the easy rut of cosmopoiitil And 
brilliance. Less demonstratively guided by Sir Nigel Playfat; sa 
it has a more distinguished success. It is traditional! an og 


paradoxically, unique. 
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nd tay COR : 

rth cop A A visit to a bit of England, which has been persistently 

> wal recommended as an English Riviera, proved rich, not in 
Tost i 


th and sunshine, much less in the sophisticated pleasures 


y ig fae - Piss ‘ 
he of the South of France, but in the more solid satisfactions. If 
vests "Bu are lucky you may enjoy an al fresco meal under the 


iee of the cliffs at Lamorna Cove, even when a north-east 
wind is shrivelling the leaves on the uplands ; but the more 
salient memory of the day is a paddockful of daffodils on 


€ to doj 
8S all yj 


pr the face of the slope. Not even the vine-growers of the 
for the ; Rhine or the almond-growers of Majorea, or the bean and 
we all " sugat-growers of Madeira more courageously mine riches 
me.I gp fe fm unpromising places than the Cornish. smallholder. 

“ Our eats have been filled with the depressicns of agriculture, 
KAI, BH ith the woes of the husbandmen. It is a holiday in itself 


to spend days among a peasantry who are both keen and 
prosperous—who, instead of lamenting that ‘* God prosper the 
ough” is no longer an effective prayer, only discuss the 
rt. Mug rival values of the curved or the rotary cultivator. 
IMetsmithy 


# % * * 
bee It is a surprise to find the decks of passenger ships in the 
amble i harbour of Madeira loaded with little frail baskets full of 
French beans for the London market. It is hardly less 
unexpected to see over the top of a Cornish wall, enclosing a 
field not so much bigger than a barn, a peasant loading boxes 
: is ie with flowers and vegetables directed to Newcastle, Birmingham, 
1 


Glasgow, London and other great towns, which have included, 
ona rare occasion or two, Berlin. The biggest flower farm 
Icame upon had thirty-five acres of daffodils ; and this is a 
large area, if we reckon by the returns from it or the labour 
spent on it. You could find many a thousand-acre piece in 
1¢ punaif other parts of England where fewer men laboured for much 
ns. Buifp less gain. 
Savage 
the pn 


* bod * % 


On the farm in question the more knowledgeable and 
trustworthy labourers were receiving from £2 to £2 10s. a 
se Of tu week in wages with some share in the profits. Knowing the 
d at th seasonal and incidental demands of the business they were 
A liste willing, they were even eager, to put in as many hours of 
he til ® york as were needful when the rush came or a big order 
s¢ OWN had to be carried through, and this readiness is not the result 
Al, in th foily of a profit-sharing system, but of a native acknow- 
ites an ledgment of the special needs of their industry. In general 
tention the proportion of labourer to farmer is nearer to the condition 
’ Of ti of Danish than most English agriculture. The farm unit is 
by SE small; and therefore a giuch larger proportion of the work, 
ack itt manual and other, done by the farmers and their families. 
et, Wi The feeling towards the land corresponds. One of the three 


ible fe young men who worked and owned the farm of which I 
monw® write, reserved the cream of his zeal for the details of 
rosei farming. He spent a good part of his leisure in the 
oncil markets, ‘The markets interest me,” he said. The 


reshil® business of the farm was chiefly in broccoli and daffodils, 

ip Wii} but he himself had made a hobby of lettuces. He had found 
“some admirable seed; and last year made a profit of £15 

5 inthi® out of a little experiment undertaken in his spare time. 

ere tiff Imagine an East Anglian grain farmer making a hobby of 

nent lettuces ! 

hering: % % % * 

is Wp, Flowers v. Foon. 

to Mp «st is a curious fact that in a depressed world flowers should 
still pay the producer better than food or fodder. Two of 

e fof. the props of Cornish farming are anemones, grown in steadily 

Leif Wereasing quantity, and daffodils; but Cornish farming 

adeap “Ould be prosperous if there were no flowers. One of the 


subtkf troubles of the day is that land is understocked—so much 
redente, UNderstocked this year in many counties that the grass has got 


vy wie the mastery. Any visitor to Cornwall must be struck by 
q ) the great number of cattle on the small holdings. They 
were seldom pure bred, but generally of a good cross in which 
Guernsey, Shorthorn and Ayrshire were often traceable. 
The 


Lippe 
ansitt 
olitage And the county is alive with geese, ducks and hens. 


ryfaree MUMber benefits the local consumer. Dairy and poultry 
and Ptoduce is cheaper, often by 30 per cent. than in most parts 
England; and is of the best. 


LE, 


Country Life 


Those who come from depressed areas must ask the ques- 
tion, whether the contrast is wholly or chiefly the result of 
climate and soil. A personal experience may illustrate the 
problem. I habitually buy butter from an English farmer in 
the Home Counties. The butter that he sells to me is not 
made on his own farm: it is supplied to him from a Cornish 
farm and he makes a small profit by retailing it. Another 
farmer in the next parish said to me once that he never had 
anything but Danish butter in his house, on the ground that 
** we cannot make butter in England!” Let no one deny the 
excellence of Danish butter, which is of a marvellously con- 
sistent character. It never varies; but, again, imagine a 
Cornish farmer advertising the superiority of the Dane or 
allowing that Cornwall cannot produce as good butter as 
anyone in the world. Is not Miss Nicholson, the county 
instructress in dairying, recognized as a famous benefactor ? 

# * * * 


In so strange a succession of seasons as we have experienced 
—a soaking summer, a hot winter giving place to frosty winds 
from North and East and a long drought—the Cornish farmer 
has had his difficulties and his losses. His scheme of work is 
spoilt by the earliness of the crops, and frost has had its 
victims. One cause of loss is the preference of the consumer for 
a snow-white broccoli. It is little more reasonable than his 
preference for a bleached flour. The newly imported Roscoff 
variety (though it has done much for the industry and a debt 
is owed to the great seedsman who introduced it) is less 
hardy than the old yellowish Cornish broccoli and, perhaps, 
less agreeable to the taste. It suffered severely from frost that 
did the robuster native no harm at all. The experience is 
another illustration of the maxim that the fortune of the pro- 
ducer lies on the palate of the consumer. 

% * * * 
WINTER WHITE. 

The change of coat from brown to white to fit the alleged 
snows of winter seems, on investigation, to be more common 
in the South of England than many of us have supposed. I 
made some reference lately to the occurrence of white stoats 
in a particular district of Surrey. On this theme the curator 
of an interesting muscum in Aylesbury calls my attention to 
a series of five white stoats all taken in the neighbourhood of 
the town during the last few years. Two of these are com- 
pletely white, except for a brown rim round the eyes. The 
curator has himself seen two white stoats in the wild, one in 
Surrey, one in Devon. It is curious that all the five and one 
other to which reference is made were female stoats. May it be 
that in mammals, as in birds, protective coloration is a dis- 
tinguishing mark of the female ? The white, of course, only 
protects when snow is present; but the change is thought 
to have been evolved because it saved the life of those who 
experienced it. 

% % * * 
THE WORCESTERBERRY. 

A good many gardeners hoped much from a bush known 
as the worcesterberry, alleged to be a cross between the black- 
currant and the gooseberry. It has proved a disappointment 
—I do not quite know why; perhaps because it partakes of 
the vices rather than the virtues of its putative parents. I 
cannot say that I have very much love for the fruit; but 
the plant has been expressing itself with a force that compels 
admiration. The growth is robustious, the thorns unapproach- 
able, and it multiplies itself with rapidity. Planted as an 
obstruction it has more forbidding qualities than any barbed 
wire. 

* * & % 
ABNORMAL EvEeNtrs. 

Though winter has now succeeded spring-in-winter, some of 
The 
red female flowers like hazel were open in Devon on Janu- 
ary 25th. A newly-laid starling’s egg was found in Hertford- 
shire on February 16th, and a family of tits were hatched out in 
Norfolk about February 20th. In Devon blackbirds, great 
tits and chaflinches were all in song in January. A host of 
birds including woodpeckers were then engaged in preparations 
for W. Beacu ‘Tromas. 


the past precocities of the season are worth recording. 


nesting, 
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Letters to 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often 
cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 
consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on ** News of the Weel:.’—Ed. Src TATOR.| 


CHINA AND JAPAN 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 
Sir,—May I, as one of the millions who have seen something 
of war, and one of the thousands who have (or should have) 
read the history of Europe of the last twenty-five years, thank 
you for your leading article on Japan last week ? 

When Bulgaria declared her independence, and when 
Austria-Hungary annexed Bosnia-Herzegovina in 1908, both 
acts were in flagrant violation of the Treaty of Berlin. Then, 
as now, there was a peril in broken treaties and mounting 
armaments. Then, as now, there was a country (Turkey 
before the Young Turk coup; China to-day) so disorganized 
as to make it an apparently easy field of exploitation, and then, 
as now, the victim refused to be led to the slaughter. We all 
know what happened. We can also imagine what will happen 
in China: Japanese aggression will hasten Chinese union by 
twenty or a hundred. years. 

Japan has broken her solemn engagements under the 
Kellogg Pact, the Nine Power Treaty, and the League Covenant. 
Why should we be so anxious to “save her face” ? Are 
we to try to save our faces by looking the other way ? It 
cannot be done: it would be a betrayal of all our ideals if it 
could be done: it would also mean a choice between the 
extinction of European civilization or a bloodier conflict than 
the last World War. China’s territory has been invaded, her 
women and children and her hospitals have been attacked, her 
villages have been shelled because she will not buy Japanese 
Supposing France invaded us, bombed London, 
devastated Hampstead and Golders Green, what would you 
think of some Chinese Mr. Garvin or some Japanese Sir John 
Simon who wrote that the world should not take sides ; and 
that when the French had done enough killing to cool their 
tempers they would no doubt come to some reasonable agree- 
ment ? 

Unless the League of Nations takes a firm line now, and 
unless public opinion in this country supports it whole- 
heartedly, I do not see how we can ask the Chinese to believe 
what our missionaries teach them about Christianity. The 
League should say what should be done-in strict justice. I 
should think that it would not be unreasonable to demand 
that the Japanese should withdraw from the portions of 
Manchuria which they have so cynically invaded, and that 
they should offer an apology and an indemnity for the Shanghai 
outrages. I am well aware that Japan will do neither one 
nor the other unless coerced : her war party is in the ascendant. 
But the League should stick to justice : if the means of enfore- 
ing the punishment on a transgressor laid down in the Covenant 
are not available (that is to say, if an economic blockade of 
Japan is not practicable) that is a comparatively small matter : 
the League will have justified itself before the world, and means 
will be found eventually to enforce the Sanctions. But if the 
League temporizes, it is lost, and with it all hope of future 
peace. It is horrifying to hear people who looked on Germany’s 
violation of the neutrality of Belgium as a sufficient cause for 
our entry into the War (which it certainly was) now saying that 
Japan has a growing population and must expand somewhere. 
That is no reason why she should break the law of nations, nor 
why, her offensive having failed, she should be allowed to 
I am, Sir, &c., F. Yrats-Brown. 


goods. 


‘ery quits.”- 


(To the Editor of the Sprcraton.) 
Sir,—May I respectfully point to one or two other conclusions 
in addition to those reached in your article of February 27th, 
with which I heartily agree ? 

Most people no doubt look at this case mainly as a quarrel 
between China and Japan. Having been a member of the 
League Secretariat for twelve years, I look upon it as the test 
case that was bound to come. ‘ Can the League stop a Big 
Power that has got the bit in its teeth ?” 

I never thought that the League could stop a Big Power at 
such moments by persuasion alone, nor apparently did the 
framers of the Covenant, for they put in Article XVI, which 


e . 
the Editor rs 
paleony “ 
The length which we i, is poll 















gandhi anc 
party havé 
e? I 


P oodbur 


the British and other Governments signed. 'The Council 
I am ashamed to say not least among them, the a 
Government, seems to think that the risk of applying Arty 
XVI is greater than the risk of letting a Big Power defy thy 
League and get away with it. There I beg to differ from then, 
I admit the risk, but I reckon it a risk as against a Certainty. 
a certainty of war in which we shall all be involved—tithe 
this time or next time. Japan is no different from other p 
Powers ;_ they all go mad at times and to let things slide doy 
is to give an open invitation to all and sundry to have ay 
and trust to luck. This is the test case; so far the Leayy 
has not accepted the challenge, at which I should haye likey 
to have seen it fairly jump. It is not too late even Now, bit 
surely this is as favourable a case on which to stand as any th: 
League can hope to get. The next case may well be neare 
home and the facts less abundantly clear.—I am, Sir, &e., 
ANTHONY Buxtoy, 
Horsey Hall, Great Yarmouth, Feb. 28th, 1982. 
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[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,— We, the undersigned, desire to associate ourselves yit) 
the views expressed in the letter from Lord Cecil and other 
published in The Times on February 18th. The issue involve 
in the dispute can be confined neither to the respective right 
of Japan and China nor to the safety of the lives and property 
of foreigners in Shanghai, but concerns the stability of tly 
foundations of the only possible edifice of security for the 


‘ ee nders 
world as a whole. Only a determination on the part of the ve nee 
: . iy Sie : erence: 
States-members of the League of Nations, with the collabon, ™ 
A > cay ~ . : : As reg 
tion of the United States of America, to stop short of juring th 
: ; ring 
measures, as provided under the Covenant, necessary { Unit 
; ee. : peers : N : 
uphold the sanctity of international obligations can. saye , a ref 
: . ° » . ° ye 
system in which all promise of a peaceful and happier worl . al 
: ee ‘ Lp is expec 
centred. It is our hope that the British Government vil pipe: 


4} hillio 
by Euro 
funded. 


take the initiative, both at Geneva and at home, in defeng 
of the spirit and intention of the Covenant and the Kellog 





Pact.—We are, Sir, &c., 
¥ were ma 
(Signed) LAScELLES ABERCROMBIE, G. LOWES Dickiysoy, ay.” ¢ 
J. L. Hammonn, J. A. Hopson, H. J. Lasky fier 
Joun Macmurray, J. J. Matton, J. E. Nea, a i 
EILEEN Power, R. H. Tawney, Arnot |, flesh.” 1 
ToynBreE, J. DoveER WILSON, LEONARD Woo, Very lit 
London. ees 
the Bri 
INDIA’S LIBERAL PARTY creditor 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] The 
Sir,—Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer’s letter in your last issue wif oficial 
have permanent value. It is on such detached conten: panic * 
porary opinion that history is based. Unfortunately, howg mterna 
ever, its value to-day is next to nothing. Tifices. 
The party to which Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer belongs—vf 5°M€ © 
adept in arriving at conclusions, so deft in phrasing them—i if they 
pitiably futile in carrying its convictions to the people. Thh what . 
Congress alone among political institutions in India. under making 
stands that admirable letters in the Press and sober council As 1 
of perfection cannot achieve a thing unless backed by vigorowh Frenel 
agitation by organizing and disciplining the mass mind. numb 
The Liberal Party, however, manned as it is by some df Sit, & 
the keenest brains in India, has to-day an opportunity fit Nex 
service greater than any it ever had. Let them formulate: 
demand that the Government should : 
(1) Fix a period for the Indianization of the Army. 
(2) Make central responsibility independent of the adherence d— §$rr, 
the princes, _ : } > comp! 
(3) Release all political prisoners and withdraw the ordinancey Phy 
With these articles of faith the Liberal Party could all 
to the country and create a predominant mass opinion thi eat 
civil disobedience shall cease if these are granted. They a 
have opportunities of propaganda denied to the Congres) Speci 
to-day. They will probably have the moral support of thy = tl 
elder statesmen of the Congress. And they should be abl have 
to convince the war-weary people, and a Government whit! ailtie 
has no love for repression as such, that this, indeed, is pea is 


with honour, 
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——__— 

qo diagnose is not to eure. ‘To see the path clearly from a 
, window in Mylapore is no service to India. ‘To 
he suffering of millions without struggling to stop 
it, is political turpitude. Personal mediation between 
Gandhi and the Government has failed. Will the Liberal 
party have the courage to organize mediation with the 
je?—-I am, Sir, &e., T, A. RaMAn. 

P Woodbury, London, N. 19. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND EUROPE 
[Vo the Editor of the Srvcrxror.| 
gir, The letter published by vou on February 20th, under 
the above heading, expresses views widely promulgated in 
America by politicians and publicists, and illustrates the 
yed for that education to which the writer objects. We 
nay all have our views about the spirit and the measure of 
“adventure” attributable to America’s tardy participation 
inthe War, but what of the expenditure “ in Kurope ” ? The 
poliey of his country consisted in opening credits for expendi- 
ture in the United States on War supplies at prices and of 
qualities determined by her own industrialists. This resulted 
in the accumulation of a net creditor balance of about 14 
pillions of dollars by the end of 1919 in place of a net debtor 
balance of about 8 billions at the middle of 1914. The reverse 
situation came about in European countries at the same time, 
















bes and it is not strange that they should hold the view that, 
then whilst the War was taking their lives, America was taking 
nv their money —by means of what economic machinery does not 
si seem material. The imposition of a tariff which made gold the 
Pony medium for payment, and the insistence upon full pay- 
p ment, when the exhaustion of the supply of that medium 
renders it manifestly impossible, hhas naturally provoked 

= references to Shylock. Did Shylock do more ? / 
pal As regards the idea that * all moneys loaned to Europe 
mags during the progress of the War have been wholly remitted by 
i the United States,” the promulgators of that idea have only 
orld to be referred to the figures. Including interest, Great Britain 
it vil is expected to pay 11 billions of doilars on a principal sum of 
clbae 4} billions—i.e., 241.43 per cent., the average of payments 
dial by Europe as a whole being 171.89 per cent. of their debts as 
“f finded. In the funding certain very unequal allowances 
were made on the basis of the various alleged ** capacities to 
im pay,” the final result for Europe being a debt total of 
— $11,217,618,483, upon which by 1990 payments amounting 
*ALNE ty about $20,100,000,000 are due. Not a meagre * pound of 
ot flesh.” upon which to sustain a great parade of generosity. 
= Very little was remitted—and that only on the interest —on 
the British debt, for which we had become an intermediary 

creditor on the insistence of America. 

The national wealth of the United States for 1929 was 
wif Olicially estimated at $361,000,060,000 and their * monctary 


’ 


and its effects, as deseribed, are due to their own 
* sac- 


ten panic’ 
hov.— Jnternal mistrust and mismanagement and not to war * 
rifices.” Having rendered payment impossible by their tariff, 
some of their politicians advocate forcing us into default, and, 
if if they do so, they may well undermine civilization by doing 
Th What several of their States have so far failed to do- by 
def waking default respectable. 


neil As to the “two million American soldiers... . in the 

rowp Trench battle line,’ it is perhaps enough to say that this 
number is 1,489,919 fewer than the British casualties. —I am, 

eof Sir, &e., D. A. Rein. 


for New University Club, St. James's Street, SW. 1. 





MIGRATION TO-DAY 
[To the [ditor of the Svecraror.| 
‘O Sm.—‘Ten years ago the speech of no Empire politician was 
complete without reference to the need for migration, 'To- 


PS, 
"1 day the Press seems to leave the subject alone, and the 
v Dominions Secretary declared a little while since that there 
wf Were more migrants coming back to Great Britain than 
& leaving it. Recently two letters have appeared in the 





he | Spectator on the subject of proposed mass-migrations and 
Reading them, TI 


jf OR the factors necessary to their success. 
ch have been struck with the lamentable ignorance of the 
writers. The conclusion seems hardly escapable that migration 


a sort of safety- 
the minds 


is one of Great Britain’s “ silly ” subjects 
valve for all the gaseous nonsense that colleets in 


of people who would be public-spirited, but do not quite know 
how: A happy hunting ground for cranks, ignoramuses 
and Dismal Jimmies. Usually these people finish on a wailing 
note about the quality of the migrants—their lack of enter- 
prise, adaptability, endurance or virility, especially as against 
Canadians, Australians, New Zealanders, or South Africans. 
It is a sort of stock grumble. Migrants used to leave Great 
Britain accompanied by the pious doubt as to whether they 
would turn out to be * the right type,” and a doubt also as to 
whether Great Britain was quite in order in sending people 
to the Dominions whose rightness and type were in doubt. 
The part played by the migrant, if he played properly, was to 
disappear into the blue and not be heard of again. If any 
trickled back, the proper assumption was that they were not 
the right type. Anything else was unthinkable. As one of 
these * migrants-out-into-the-blue,” I have had during the last 
nine years much greater opportunity than is usual of knowing 
intimately the outlook and mentality of migration authorities 
besides the public views (or lack of them) upon the subject. 
I can say that, generally, there is no lack of virility, enter- 
prise, pluck, or endurance amongst migrants—-but rather the 
reverse. On the other hand, I find an extraordinary lack of 
enterprise, virility and even of common sense amongst those 
officials or others who busy themselves in finding reasons for 
others to migrate. The whole subject of migration is indeed 
a jungle of warped sentimentalities, mock patriotism, pre- 
judice, cant, false glamour, stupidity, patronage and humbug. 
That is where the pioneering will have to be done—and done 
in England. That mental jungle will have to be cut down or 
grubbed out before a clearing can be made wherein a few 
sound ideas may be sown. The Spectator’s influence could 
work wonders in connexion with migration—in clearing the 
public mind.—I am, Sir, &c., P. R. Nrcurincae. 
Miurrabit, near Kerang, Victoria, Australia. 


THE HABITUAL CRIMINAL 
(To the Editor of the Seecvavor.) 
Sin. Mr. Gladstone’s simple-minded proposals for dealing 
with recidivism show a detachment from reality which it is 
rather fascinating to contemplate. In the efforts which the 
community has made through the centuries to deal with its 
lawbreakers, I am afraid that your correspondent’s remedies, 
even to the judicial warning, have been tried and found 
wanting. ‘To-day the abolition of Capital Punishment even 
for murder has been achieved in many countries and cannot be 
long delayed in Britain. There is not the remotest chance 
cither on grounds of humanity or common sense of our people 
tolerating a return to the barbarous period when death was 
meted out for lesser crimes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EK. Roy Carver. 
National Council for the Abolition of the Death Penalty. 


THE PEACE ARMY 


|V'o the Editor of the Seecrator.] 


Sir, One admires the self-sacrifice of those who have offered 
to go between the opposing Japanese and Chinese armies. 
Yet is not the emphasis being mistakenly laid on peace 


instead of on justice? Will going between the armies at 
Shanghai, even if it stopped hostilities, which is very doubtful, 
vive back to China the Manchurian provinces which have 
been wrested from her by naked force in contravention of 
most solemn international obligations ? Justice is really 
the prior thing. Peace is one of its fruits. It is because 
we have been vainly trying to get peace without carrying 
out our Covenant obligations that we are faced with the 
deplorable hostilities at Shanghai.—I am, Sir, &c., 
31 Rydal Road, Streatham, S.W. 16. G. FE. Lre. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir, — While all must admire the spirit in which the “ Peace 
Army ” has offered its services in trying to stop the war by 
going East and taking its stand between the opposing forces, yet 
to some there seems a stronger, more immediate and effective 
way by using here and now a power we all possess—the power 
of united, concentrated and definite thought at certain regular 
times. In very truth all war, as all activities, begin in the 
world of thought: desire and action but follow thought. 

In this physical world we are divided by physical limita- 
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tions ; our bodies are subject to time and space conditions. 
In the world of thought time and space are transcended and 
we are not so divided. 

Could not all who desire to stop this—and future wars—join 
together at certain times each day (say, 9.0, 12.0, 3.0, 6.0, 9.0, 
each person selecting the time most suitable) and for 
a few minutes concentrate on Peace, Unity and Under- 
standing ? There is no doubt a united movement of this kind 
would bring the peoples together, stop this wholesale slaughter, 
and strengthen the efforts of the League of Nations to arbitrate 
between the combatants. For silence is stronger than speech, 
thought more powerful than action, and only love, wisdom 
and unity can cause hate to cease.—I am, Sir, &c., 

10 Laura Place, Bath. GERALDINE ALLEN. 


DRINKING IMPERIALLY 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I have replied to the long protests which Mr. Cuthbert 
Burgoyne and Mr. H. E. Laffer wrote to The Wine Trade 
Review, on the subject of my article * Drinking Imperially,” 
ip the current (February 27th) issue of that journal at greater 
iength than would be either possible or appropriate in your 
correspondence columns. Therefore, if any points in the 
abbreviated letters of these gentlemen, which appeared in 
your last issue, seem to have been passed over by myself, the 
reason is that I have already dealt with them fully in The 
Wine Trade Review. 

As long as Empire wines appropriate the names of famous 
French and German growths they will inevitably invite the 
accusation of trying to imitate them. Everyone knows that 
Canadian ‘‘ Cheddar” is simply an indifferent Canadian 
imitation of an incomparable Somersetshire cheese. If 
Cheddar happened to be in France, the appellation of origin 
of its cheese would be protected by French law; and no 
imitations would be allowed to be sold under that purely 
territorial name. If Mr. Burgoyne goes to Bath, and buys a 
bun at Fortt’s, he will soon discover the difference between a 
genuine and an imitation Bath Bun. 

Mr. Burgoyne indignantly denies that Empire wines seek 
to imitate the French and German wines whose names they 
purloin. Were this so they would obviously choose to be 
known by their own names alone. Of course, it is “ apeing 
France” to call an Australian wine *“ Claret” (i.e., Bor- 
deaux), and “ mendacious ” to describe a South African red 
wine as “ Burgundy.” If Mr. Burgoyne will refer to the 
Oxford English Dictionary, he will discover why. Its definitions 
are formal and precise. Claret, Burgundy, Chablis, Graves, 
Sauternes, are “ kinds of French wine”; Hock and Moselle 
of German. Thus, if these nanies are applied to Empire, or 
any other, wines, it is clearly a case of ‘“‘ spurious plumage and 
vainglorious labels.” Plain statement of fact has only too 
often been deplored as “ insulting.” I remain as impenitent 
ubout my alleged “ offences,” “as Mr. Burgoyne about his 
very patent reticencies. His quibble about ‘“ type-words ” 
means as little as the assertion that their use simply denotes 
“certain qualities.” What qualities? Perhaps Mr. Bur- 
yoyne will explain what objections there are to calling a given 
Commonwealth wine, say, his own Coomaree, simply ** Aus- 
tralian Red Coomaree Wine’; and adding the name of the 
State it is grown in, the name of the type of vine it is grown 
from, the alcoholic strength, and the vintage year, if any. 

Mr. Burgoyne really ought to be better informed about facts 
which a wine-merchant should know by heart. No wine may 
be sold in France as Médoc (or, for that matter, Bordeaux) or 
Bourgogne, which comes from anywhere else, or is blended 
with any wine grown outside the territorially-defined limits of 
these respective appellations of origin. The “ principal 
business ” of Tunisian and Algerian wine-growers is to supply 
the French market with: (a) Tunisian and Algerian wines 
sold under their own territorial names; and (b) wines for 
blending with other wines that are sold either anonymously at 
so many degrees alcoholic strength (the basis of French wine 

duties), or under “ noms de fantaisie *’—registered proprietary 
trade marks—such as Australian and South African shippers 
have familiarized us with. 

I never said I smiled at any Australian names except when 
vrotesquely and mendaciously coupled to the description 
* Burgundy ” or “ Hock.’ As soon as I can find a bottle of 











Oomoo or Koo-Koo that is not fobbed off as «@ 
“* Hock,” or ** Burgundy,” I shall buy it with alacrity, 

I can only repeat that “ impartial judgement” op 7, 
wines is still impossible. Not only do they not invite its { 
summarily repudiate that test. They obstinately refuse toh 
judged otherwise than as “ Burgundies,” “ Hocks,” be. 
which they are not. These names have certainly been gy: 
cized, as Mr. Laffer says. But this does not Change the, 
meaning. Equivalents exist for them in virtually every Othe 
European language. In them, as in English, they Mean tly 
same thing: particular local kinds of French and Gera, 
wines. Mr. Laffer insists that these names denote NO hii 
than certain “types” of wine. Perhaps he will oblige y 
with a definition of them. The analysis of such a eseriptig 
as ‘ Australian Burgundy” or “South African Hog: 
demonstrates that the word ‘“ Burgundy” or “ Hock” ; 
purely mendacious in this connexion, though the adjegty 
“ Australian” or “South African” is naturally perfed) 
veracious. Their combination results in unadulterated jg 
sense, stranger than either truth or fiction. 

Australia cannot aspire to the “ higher,” or any other kiyf 
of, vintages until her growers indicate what are the vinty 
years of their wines. Mass-produced wines of standandizg 
quality, which are produced by blending the wines of seyerg 
vintages, clearly have no right to anything but “ Soleg’f 
vintage honours; if indeed, that. 

Free Trade, the newspapers have recently told us, is deaf 
The end of Free Trade, I would gently remind Mr. Burgoyn) 
and Mr. Laffer, who have probably welcomed this change with 
enthusiasm, also implies the end of Free Trade in other people) 
names. The protocols signed at Washington and Madrid fy 
the Protection of Industrial Property specifically included 
the territorial designation of wines. It would be an ito) 
comment on our patriotism if the action of a foreign goveny 
ment were to lead to Imperial wines being at last drunk unde) 
purely Imperial names..—I am, Sir, &e., 
P. Morron Suanp, 


MR. EPSTEIN AND THE MAN IN THE STREET 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
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Sir,—I write as a commonplace man in the street, who hap 
inherent in him the dominant instinct of what beauty mean) 
We English people are curiously shy of acknowledging thi 4 
instinct ; and we look toeothers—unfortunately profession)” 
artists for the most part-—-to speak for us. None the less, ve 3 
street-men do constantly fall back upon our instinctive right) 
even while admitting that we are easily led astray by thy 
sentimental ; 
“Or as the snake. rolled in a flowering bank 
With shining checkered slough, doth sting a child, 
That, for the Beauty, thinks it excellent,” 


—a danger hardly run by the, student of Mr. Epstein; aii) 


















we claim to know what is ugly, what beautiful: just « q 
most certainly do our babies, when they run from a toad anf 






hug a kitten. 
I write all this in a simple spirit of inquiry, consequent upay 






reading in last week's Spectator Mr. David Fincham’s remark 
on the Epsteifi Exhibition. Mr. Epstein is striving to fin) 
or to prove, what art may do for us ; while we on our side ary 
asserting that art is the herald of beauty. Yet, as we look iy 
Mr. Epstein’s work, we are—and I cannot mitigate the fact-|_ 
simply revolted. We know it is not beauty; or, should i 2 
claim to be that, then that beauty is doomed to repel, if not ti) 
destroy us. Granted that his much derided Genesis is grand! 4 
symbolic of an eternal truth too little dwelt upon, and thi) 
art such as his should help us to grasp it, to most of usilP 
suggests but a jungle-bred, disastrous triumph ; and, so fay 
from being a glorious bit of symbolism, self-revealing, it need 
a descriptive label—such as a child’s drawing of a horse mayF 














need, lest we mistake it for a crocodile. 





So I write to you, Sir, to ask where we street-men, hungi\ 





for loveliness and truth, are wrong in finding it impossible ti 
hail Mr. Epstein as ‘‘ the greatest artist of his gencration 






Why does his work repel us when, for instance, the Elgin 






Marbles fill us with admiration and wonder at the humil 
form’s suggestion of generative, miraculous power? Whi 
when we ask for teaching—not in words of art-slany, intelli 
gible only to the esoteric, but in word simple as Chaucer's 
Wordsworth’s, in line true as Praxiteles’ or Blake’s, in tot 
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—— 
as Bach’s or Brahms’—why do the great and learned 
m us as being too stupid, too Victorian, too demure 
to understand just what they, after all, are in their work 
seeking to proclaim ~I am, Sir, &c., : 

A HaAe-CENTURY READER OF THE Spectator. 


MEDICATRIX NATURA 
[7'o the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin,—The article by Major Yeats-Brown entitled “In a 
Turkish Hospital,” is a timely reminder of the trend our 
medical services are taking. Need scientific diagnosis be 
the precursor of a nursing system that retards the recovery 
of the patient ? In many of our hospitals the most important 
essentials to the sick—quietness and rest—are lacking. To 
those disturbers of repose the tongue scannings, temperature 
takings, repeated washings and straightening of bedclothes, 
must be added the constant tapping of heels on wooden 
floors by the ceaseless going and coming of nurses, visiting 
doctors, student embryo medicos, and the daily application 
of a machine wielded by a hefty female who finds a peculiar 
pleasure in pushing it to and fro with resounding thuds over 
the bare boards. Should a sick person have the temerity to 
express a desire that his recovery be in the hands of medicatrix 
natura, the soft-footed attendant being into whose hands he 
has fallen, will take his wish as a manifestation of something 
being wrong with his mental health.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Back TO NATURE. 


simple 
turn fro 


IS deaf 

Ingoyne 4 nee anaes a 7 

ge wit LATIN PRONUNCIATION 

deoples [To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Irid fa Sin, When my friend the Headmaster of Eton is supported 
clude in this well-worn controversy by my old chief, a former 
toni ' Headmaster of Harrow, I am provoked to interpose a word. 
ZOVEr I agree with both these reactionaries that it is important 
unde, » not to hamper the learning of Latin with unnecessary difli- 


- culties, and I agree with Bishop Welldon that * it does not 
ND. F greatly matter how Latin is pronounced.” What does 
matter is that there should be uniformity, and it is the lack 





tEET ' of this, and not the difficulty of mastering the reformed 

|» method, which in my opinion is a serious stumbling block. 
0 lai J have, as an occasional inspector for the Board of Education, 
neal visited many schools, and have observed none of the trouble 
g thu | supposed to be caused by the difficulty of learning Latin 
sion under the new method, but a good deal of trouble due to 
$8," halting between the two pronunciations.—-_I am, Sir, &c., 
right Arrucer F. Horr. 
Ye = Hurstbourne Tarrant, Andover, Hants. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sirn—Why should ‘ old schoolmasters ” like Dean Welldon 
ail write reactionary letters on subjects on which they have 
st ae ° practical experience 4 Dean Welldon’s position in the 
1 ane Church is apt to give value to his pronouncements on teaching 

which they do not deserve. Had he had a single term’s 
ual experience: of teaching beginners Latin with _the reformed 
pati pronunciation he would agree with ninety-nine out of a 
find hundred who hold that the new is better than the old.— 
en Tam, Sir, &e., FRANK JONES. 
ok ae The Cosmopolitan Club, Corporation Street, Birmingham, 
“t q INTRODUCING MISS STELLA BENSON 
ot ti 4 [To the Editor of the SepecTaToR.| 
ndh 3 Sir,—Your reviewer (I regret to discover) finds my introdue- 





thi? tion to Miss Stella Benson's ** Christmas Formula *’ pompous, 
surmising that ‘* surely the audience at which the Furnival 
hooks are aimed can be trusted to have heard of Miss Benson 
Frankly, I should have 


us it 
» fa : 2 
ep «tnd to know something about her. 

' hoped so, but when, as quite recently, one discovered so 


; 
me eminent a literary personage as Mr. Hugh Walpole in effect 
iy 4 hailing Miss Benson as a new “ young writer’? whose Tobit 
ete. 2ransplanted * has only one or two predecessors,’* confidence 
pp Seemed scarcely justified. Mr. Walpole’s evident lack of know- 


ign > ledge was at any rate directly responsible for the biographical 

isa and bibliographical aspects of my introduction, and if these 

vhy seemed to offer your reviewer needless information, he should 
7 remember there are apparently others unfortunately less well 

informed._I am, Sir, &c., GEOFFREY WEsT. 
[*Ref. Everyman, November 12th, 1931.] 


elli- 
; ot 


one 


ESCAPE AND PRAYER 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Srr,—Regarding Major Yeats-Brown’sarticle in the Spectator, 
entitled *“* Escape and Prayer,” will you grant me a few lines 
in which to protest against his conception of a God who 
pottered round, watching the Major and his friend's unsuc- 
cessful attempts to escape from their War captivity and 
finally gave them the clue, while at the same time millions of 
other soldiers, equally His creation and care, were dying 
beneath His eyes amid blood and filth and flies ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. G. KEEN, 


AN APPEAL FOR THE DIOCESE OF GIBRALTAR 
WE commend to our readers the appeal issued by the Bishop 
of Gibraltar for his Diocese, which includes the countries of 
Southern Europe and stretches to the east of the Mediterra- 
nean. The Diocesan funds and those of its Mission to Seamen 
have always depended largely upon collections made during 
the winter and spring among the British visitors to the 
Riviera and elsewhere. These will obviously be greatly 
reduced this year. Some small reduction of expenditure may 
be possible in the Chaplaincies for hivernants (which generally 
support themselves), but the work in the permanent colonies 
of British residents employed abroad commercially or 
otherwise must go on, and the invaluable work of the Mission 
to Seamen in the ports must not be curtailed. Many who 
have enjoyed time spent within the Diocese in the past but 
are staying at home this year may be glad to send donations 
to:—The Office Secretary, Gibraltar Diocesan Office, 35 
Wood Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe ‘* Spectator,” Marcn 3rv, 1832. 
THE SitkK TRADE, 

On Thursday, the Silk-trade and its distresses came under the 
review of the House. The Silk-trade is a mystery. It was 
depressed when foreign silks were prohibited, it is depressed now 
they are not prohibited; it was depressed when the trade was 
small, it is depressed now that the trade is great ; high-taxed raw 
material depressed it, low-taxed raw material depresses it. Mr. 
Robinson says, people embark their property in it because they 
prefer employing capital at a loss, to not employing it at all; and 
truly, in no trade does a loss seem more certainly attainable. If 
the throwsters were given up at discretion, we rather think the 
weavers might do well enough. In the meantime, the duty is to 
be reduced, to put down smuggling. We shall have — and 
——, and Henry and his brother-in-law, crying out next. 

CHoLeRA.—THE Fear or Deatu. 

The following is not the only instance of men and women who 
‘* through fear of death”’ are content to be “ subject to bondage.”’ 
* The Marquis of Stafford has given orders to his servants on no 
pretence whatever to go further eastward than Charing Cross, on 
pain of immediate dismissal, and not to mix with any of the 
tradespeople. The postman throws the letters into the house ; 
and the newsmen, when they deliver the newspapers in the morning 
and evening, have to throw them over a wall—so great is the fear 
of contagion in the family of the noble Marquis.” [The Marquis 
does not perhaps know that printer's ink is a very powerful con- 
ductor of infection. Throwing the papers over the wall won’t do; 
he must give them up altogether, if he would be safe. | 


The Ikon 


Hvce against sky, with falling hair, 
I see him, bent and silent, still 
with blunt hands drive his flashing share 
behind the patient horses there 
across that gentle hill. 


The wind sings round him as he goes, 
and April's rising in his eyes 
strikes envy in my separate heart 
where, dressed with dust, [ stand apart 
behind the plovers’ cries. 
But cities break the navelstrings 
which link men to the primal earth, 
and so I cannot be his friend 
but must go masked until the end 
because of citybirth. 
Therefore I keep his image bright, 
an ikon in my secret mind, 
that when the stone and steel are split 
avi living flowers thrust out of it 
Dli be not wholly blind. 


Ricuary GoopmMan, 
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“Spectator” 


Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. 

pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 


words must be counted and the number given. 


right to print or quote from any entry. 


Competition No. 47 (Ser ny “ Carv.”) 


A prize of £2 2s. is offered for the best six lines of verse 
to complete either of the two fragments by Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes, published on page 286 of our issue of 


Febr uary 27th. 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, March 


7th, 1932. The result of this competition will appear in our 
issue of March 19th, 1932. 


Competition No. 48 (Ser By “ Due1.”’) 


Cerratn buildings, events and institutions in England 
have earned the right to familiar names; for example, 


Big Ben, the Old Vie, the ** Proms.” 


‘A prize of £2 2s. is offered for a list of suggested familiar 
The Chelsea Flower 
the Royal Academy Summer 
Piceadilly Circus, 
the Royal Tournament at Olympia, Somerset House, the 
Tennis 


names for any six of the following : 
Show, the Albert Hall, 
Exhibition, the B.B.C. News Bulletin, 
Automobile Association, the |©Wimbledon 


Tournament, the British Muscum. 


Intries must be received not later than Monday, March 14th, 


1932. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 


March 26th, 1932. 
The result of Competition No. 
next issue. 


Limerick Competition No. 18 


A prize of £1 Is. is offered each week for a new and 
original English Limerick verse on some subject dealt 
with in the current number of the Spectator. The 
eighteenth of these competitions closes on Monday, 
— 1th, 1932, Entries should be marked “ Limerick 
No. 


The — of the sixteenth of these compctitions will 
be announced in our next issue. 


{It is requested that, to facilitate the work of the 
judges, entries should, when possible, be submitted on 
postcards. | 


Result of Limerick Competition No. 15 
THE most popular subjects for Limericks this week were 
‘* The Dartmoor Report,” ** Disarmament,”’ and 
Oneself.” The prize is awarded to Canon Lonsdale Rage, 
15 Stratton Street, Piccadilly. 

THE WINNING ENTRY. 
DISARMAMENT (pages 201, 212), 
M. Tardiew is full of resource 
Red herrings he trails o’er the course : 
“The task laid on us, "tis 
To fortify justice,” 
Says Grandi, * not justify foree.” 


Report of Competition No. 45 


A prize of £2 2s. was offered for the best list of five original 
sayings which might conveniently be handed down to a 
future age as proverbs or adages born in the twentieth 
century. Parody or adaptation of existing proverbs was to 
be permitted. 

The second sentence in the announcement was by far the 
more fertile ; of Complete originality there was almost none. 
Some of the competitors presumed too lavishly on the 
ignorance of the judges; W. Hodgson Burnett's ** Many a 
slip “twixt the Cup and the Lipton” was for several years 
the ewe-lamb of humorous writers ; and his ** Marry in haste 
and repent at Hollywood ” has, with the substitution of 
Reno, also been heard of before. The majority of com- 
petitors danced lightly on the planks of Divorce and News- 
paper advertisement. Psycho-analysis, Income Tax, The 
Tariff, Aviation, Cosmeties, The Cinema, Feminine Fashions, 
Mrohibition (of aleohol and literature), 
ideas of Morality also provided inspiration. J. J. 
presented solid wisdom with “* 
ascot.” ~ RR. FF: 


and contemporary 
Nevin 
Tariffs keep goods in as well 
in his generation 


C, Hull showed confidence 


“jn taxis are lambs in the home ” 


46 will appear in our 


* On Kicking 


The name and address, or 

When a word limit is set 
Prizes may be divided at the 
The judge reserves the 


The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
into on the subiect of the award. Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the S pectator, 
London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the env vlog Competition No. (- ) 


99 Gower Street, 
with ‘‘ Love thy wife as thou lovest thy neighbour's” 


;. < 
Innes reflected the precept of the y 


Air Force with  "Tioe 
; Colonel F. A, Goddani 
chronicled, concisely though unprov erbially, the march ¢f 
time with “ Hansom was what taxi is ” ; *'Celtico’ S” advig 
was “ Hitch your aerial to a sky-scraper” ;  “* Hibiseys 
was severe with “The sub-conscious makes cowards of y 
all” ; D. H. Evans was wise with * The simple swallow t) 
advertisement but the prude nt watch the remedy wo 
awhile”; J. H. submitted * Salesmanship is next to state. 
manship ”; and G. P. chose * Whole bones” in_ prefereng 
to “ The free insurance of four dailies”; and the prive js 
awarded to ** Launceston,’ whose entry was : 

(i.) “A payment in time saves nine.” Attributed to Mr. Dpy. 


(ii.) ‘‘ Metaphysician, heal thyself.’ Attributed to Mr, B- tral 
%-ss-ll, 

(iii.) ** When you go to Canterbury, do as Rome does,”  Attr. 
buted to Mr. K-ns-t. 

(iv. » ‘The wish is father to the dream.” Attributed to Fp. 4, 

(v.) “Lemonade maketh glad the heart of man.” — Attribute 
to Mr. P-ssf- -t J-hns-n. 


The “Spectator”? Short Story Competit'o, 


The Judges’ Report 

Tue Spectator Short Story Competition evoked a wide respons, 
From China to Peru readers sprang to answer the call, and the 
resultant mail (there were more than 800 entries) was full of 
interest, if sometimes only for the philatclist. The range of 
quality covered by the stories was almost as wide as the 
acreage of foolseap. Tragedy found more favour, and was on 
the whole more effectively handled, than comedy. A tendency 
towards the stark was balanced by an addiction to the senti- 
mental. In short, a large number of different people expressed 
themselves in a fairly large number of different ways. 





Ten guineas were offered as the first prize, five as the second, 
After long consideration, the judges have decided to lump the 
two prizes together into one and divide it equally between 
MR. HECTOR BOLITHO and MR. JOHN BRADSTREET; 
to each of whom, accordingly, goes the sum of £7 17s, 6d. 

Mr. Bolitho, in The Boy Who Was Mad, sketches, with great 

delicacy and depth of feeling, the relationship between a 
daft boy and a consumptive girl who worked side by side, 
picking strawberries for a market gardener, and who yet 
never acknowledged each other, never met, until after the 
girl’s death. 
” Mr. Bradstreet’s The Flair is a swift, exe iting, and i ingenious 
story. Its protagonist was liable to chronic attacks of second 
sight (during which he saw, and could not always remember to 
suppress, events which were happening at the time elsewhere), 
The gift proved a curse and wrecked his career. Mr. Bradstreet, 
writing with economy and a nice perception of drama, does 
full justice in the telling to an original idea. 

We hope, but we cannot guarantee, that it may be possible 
to publish both stories in the Spectator next week. 

In addition to the two prize-winners, the entries of 
the following afe highly commended: P. Lamartine Yates, 
Ashley Sampson, Frances Campbell, Nesta de Robeck, 
Ralph Arnold, Michael Watts. 

ae the following are commended: Phyllis Hartnoll, 
IK. , Paul Long, P.M. Ge dge, Nina Robertson MacDonald, 
Contin’ Herbert-Smith, A. W. Russell, W. M. Lodge, N 

Callendar, N. M. Sturgeon, O. Vlasto, Hon. Mrs. Rowland ‘ 
John, S. M. R. Syme, Ruth Ainsworth, B. K. Wesander, E.J. 
Baxter, J. G. Brown, J. St. L. —o Cecily Fryer, C. M. Lee, 
R. Kissock, Constance Maunsell, J. Witherington, Ane 
King, T. E. Casson, meee dies: George Greville, Hugh 
Peters, D. Douglas, F. G. Nash, J. D. Kerruish, Martin 
Leysworth, KR Stevenson, Mary Innis, Jane Talfourd, 
Sub-Lieut. A. J. T. Roe, Wilfrid Tyldesley, Frederick Dorset- 
shire, 'T. EK. Battiscombe, Anne Galloway, ** Pax,” Alice Berry: 
Hart, Lesley Keen, S. Curtis, E. J. Rocke Surrage, Major F. J. 
Griffiths, John Kitching, F. Willis, Hilda Finnemore, Canoa 
Weir, * Orso,” Arthur Rees, kK. B, C. Thornett, R. Kenilworth 
Spurrell, H. G. 1D. Latham, S. Barrington M eClean, Carolyn 
Marchant, A. W. Ball, B. G. M. Baskett, U. K. Moore, E.V. W,, 
Rodney Gallop, R. L. Caradoe, Margaret Read, D. ¢. Murray, 
**Beresa,”” J. M. Crawford, Muriel Dixon, W. M. V., Mrs. K. W. 
Simpson, S. B. Lucas, W. M. Howe, H. M. Crawford, 
Tudor, Doreen Wallace, Joan Walker Smith, R. A. Crook, 
** Biddy,” Sylvia Churcher, H. I. Radford, F. G., George 
Hutson, 
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FINANCIAL SUPPLEMENT 


BANKING AND INSURANCE 
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No. 5,410.] WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 1932. [GRATIS 
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FOR MOTOR INSURANCE 


CONSULT THE é 


i LIVERPOOL 


AND 


LONDON 


AND 


GLOBE 


INSURANCE 









COMPANY 
LIMITED 


OVER 


£1,300,000 


paid in Motor Claims alone 
during 1931. 





To THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Head Office: 1, Dale Street, Liverpool. London (Chief Office): 1, Cornhill, F.C. 3. 


You may quote for the insurance of my car as undernoted. 
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ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


CAPITAL (fully paid) ...  £3,780,192 
REST or RESERVE FUND £3,780,926 
DEPOSITS ..._... £49,416,137 








OVER 200 YEARS 
OF COMMERCIAL BANKING. 





A COMPLETE BRITISH, COLONIAL 
AND FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as 
Trustee and Executor. 


LONDON OFFICES: 

City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 

West End: Drummonds—49 Charing Cross, S.W.1. 
Western—1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 


(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 


Bond Street—64 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
Head Office: EDINBURGH 


General Manager. 
SIR ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L., LL.D. 
244 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 


Associated Bank-—WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 








—— 


MIDLAND BANK | 


THE meaae Sane R. McKENNA 
Deputy Chairmen: 

W. G. BRADSHAW, C.B.E., S. CHRISTOPHERSON 
Managing Director; FREDERICK HYDE 
Statement of Accounts 

December 3/st, 1931 


































Chairman: 


LIABILITIES £ 

Paid-up Capital .. ee we 14,248,012 
Reserve Fund ee ee 11,500,000 
Current, Deposit & other Aoummie 

(including Profit Balance) £359,158,995 | 
Balances due to Affiliated 361,952,395 | 

Companies . 2,793,400 | 
Acceptances & Confirmed Credits .. s+ 9,148,354 | 
Engagements 4 ++ 10,073,925 | 

ASSE 1 

Coin, Bank Notes & Balances an Bank “ 

England ‘ - 38,505,989 | 
Balances with, & re on other Banks ++ 15,205,876 | 
Money at Call & Short Notice -- + 16,129,800 | 
Investments at or under Market Value .. 42,190,262 | 
Bills Discounted . 57,132,250 | 
Advances to Castemners & ‘other Accounts. > 197,637,464 i 
Midland Bank Executor & Trustee Co. Ltd.:— H 

Loans on behalf of Clients : 248,392 | 
Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. :—Government of | 

Northern Ireland Call Loan us 1,800,000 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, 

Confirmed Credits & Engagements 19,222,279 


Bank Premises at Head Office & Branches 
Other Properties & work in progress for 


extension of the business a 


9,584,861 
1,221,452 | 





Shares in Yorkshire Penny Bank Led. ae 750,000 
Capital, Reserve & Undivided Profits of 
Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. eo ~ 1,543,356 
The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. ee «+ 2,990,462 
North of Scotland Bank Ltd. .. 2,373,191 | 
Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd. 387,052 | 


The Midland Bank and Affiliated Companies operate | 
2550 branchesin Great Britainand NorthernIreland,and | 
have agents and correspondents in all parts of the world, | 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
































ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT CO. 


LIMITED, 
24. Lombard Street, 


E.C, 3. 














Capital Authorised - - £1,800,000 

Capital Subscribed - - 1,800,000 

Paid-up Preference Shares 200,000 

Paid-up Ordinary Shares - 800,000 

Reserve Fund - - - 1,000,000 
DIRECTORS. 


CoLin FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Chairman. 
CLEVERLY ALEXANDER. 
Austin Epwarp Harris, 
Browne, D.S.O. 


(GEORGE 
SIR KBE. 
Eric GORE 
FRANK NEWCOMB. 


Manager—F. Newcomn. 
Sub-Manager—B. F. Crewnson, C.B.E. 
Secretary—V. C. Tone, 


Approved Mercantile Bills discounted. Loans granted on 
negotiable securities. Money received on deposit at call 
and short notices at current market rates, as advertised 
from time to time in the daily papers. l‘or longer periods 
on specially agreed terms, 


The Company deals in British Treasury Bills 
of any maturity. 




















English, Scottish 8 Australian 
Bank, Limited. 


Head Office: 5, GRACECHURCH ST., FE.C.3 
and 417 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 
Subscribed Capital ° . - £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital . . - £3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors - £2,000.000 
Reserve Fund - . - - £1,605.000 
Special Currency Reserve - - £1,585,000 


Board of Siveditias ; 
ANDREW WILLIAMSON, ESO., 
JOHN PATERSON, ESQ., 





Chairman, 
Deputy Chairman, 


. BAILLIEU, aa. .M.G, SIDNEY M. WARD, FS0. 
THE RE LORD a : 

FORSTER OF PEPE, P.C. THE RT. HON. LORD 
G.C.M.G. EN “Ie “Cg 
THE HON. WALTER D. WENLOCK, CCM 

GIBBS SIR FREDERICK W. YOUNG, | 
Manager & Secretary: E. M. JANION, \ 
Asst, Manager: A. A. SHIPSTON, Sub-Manager:J. A. ROBERTSON, 


HOUNSFIELD. 


Accountant: F.C, 


Bankers: 1 ank ak "England; Westmins ster Bank Limited. 


Chief Office in Auwalia: 
COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts on the Branches and Agencies 
of the Bank in Australia can be obtained at the Head 
Office, or through the Agents of the Bank in the Chief 
Provincial Towns throughout the United Kingdom. 


Transfer. 








Remittances made by Telegraphic 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


and Exchange Business of description 


Australia. 


Banking 
transacted with 


every 
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Banking in 1931 
World Depression—Abandoning the Gold Standard 


Oy referring to the Banking Supplement of the Spectator 
a year ago I see that the sub-heading of the article was 
“\ Difficult Year.” If that description was true as 
regards the conditions in 1930, what must be said with 
regard to the past year, which witnessed a record fall 
in commodity prices, unprecedented world depression, 
and the abandonment by this country in September 
of the gold standard which had been regarded as some- 
thing like the keystone of national and banking 
prosperity ? Moreover, to these great events one might 
easily add others such as the great political crisis in this 
country, culminating in the substitution of a National 
fora Labour Government. Indeed, the mere fact that in 
the world of domestic politics the year should have 
witnessed the joining up of Liberals, Conservatives and 
some Labour leaders into a National Government is an 
event testifying in itself to the abnormal conditions 
prevailing. During some of the earlier of the post-War 
years bank directors were criticized in many quarters 
jor their ultra-conservative policy in not distributing 
larger dividends to shareholders. Instead, the directors, 
for the most part, pursued a policy of strengthening both 
visible and inner reserves, placing special sums to con- 


tingencies and carrying large amounts forward. How 
wise was the policy then pursued has now been 
demonstrated, and I think it is to this foresight, 


as well as to the conduct of affairs during the past 
year of crisis, that we owe the fact that, in spite of 
record depression and the shock administered by the 
abandonment of the gold standard, there was at no time 
in this country a panicky feeling amongst bank depositors 
such as has been witnessed in other countries where to 
alloutward appearances the financial position as expressed 
in mere gold holdings was more comfortable than was the 
case here. Indeed, as the Chairman of Lloyds Bank said 
at the recent annual meeting of that institution, depositors 
in this country ‘‘ instéad of running to the banks to with- 
draw deposits in a panic, and thus creating the very 
troubles they wished to avoid, hurried to the Inland 
Revenue oftices to pay the increased taxes.” This 
confidence on the part of the publie was strengthened 
after the turn of the year by the publication of satis- 
factory balance-sheets, but before referring more par- 
ticularly to some of the features of the reports and 
balance-sheets, something more must be said with regard 
to the abnormal conditions which the banks were called 
upon to face during the year. 
Two Main Factors. 


Broadly speaking, it may be said that these were of 


two kinds: the one being concerned with conditions 
abroad, and the other with those at home. These com- 
bined influences also exerted a powerful effect upon already 
weakened financial positions in some of the European 
countries, and in Germany in particular. Withdrawals 
of balances by the United States and France brought 
about an actual financial crisis in Germany and were 
Indirectly responsible for political unrest within the 
country, and the situation generally began to react 
upon London and New York by reason of the extent to 
which it was known that those great monetary centres 
had financed the necessities of Germany. Withdrawals 
of gold from London, chiefly by France, were pressed 
with vigour, and although heroic attempts were made 
to meet the situation by borrowing large frane and 


dollar credits, the climax came in September when, of 


sheer necessity, England was driven from the gold 
Standard, 


Domestic TROUBLES. 

But while it would be true to say that maldistribution 
of gold and the hoarding which took place, both in the 
United States and France, were directly responsible for 
the action taken by this country with regard to gold, it 
would not be fair to place the whole responsibility upon 
shortcomings on the part of other countries. Much has 
been said—and quite fairly said—with regard to gold 
standard countries not * playing the game ” for the proper 
working of the gold standard, and much has also been 
said concerning the manner in which the whole inter- 
national financial situation was disturbed by the in- 
sistence of creditor countries, such as the United States, 
upon blocking, through high tariffs, the efforts of the 
debtor countries to discharge their obligations through 
an exchange of goods and services. There was, however, 
another important factor operating, and it requires 
special mention both in fairness to other countries and 
as giving a complete picture of the diflicult situation with 
which English bankers had to deal during the year. At 
a moment when world depression was occasioning appre- 
hensions in many countries with regard to the outlook, 
the gravest views were taken of the financial and economic 
position of Great Britain itself by reason of failure on the 
part of Government and people to recognize the stern 
necessities of the post-War period in the matter of 
economy in the National Expenditure and reduced costs 
of production. Successive Governments had brought 
British Budgets into serious discredit by transforming 


them into something little better than mere financial 
programmes of offering bribes to the proletariat. Outlays 


for wholly unproductive services wrought havoe with the 
soundness of balance-sheets, and not so much, perhaps, 
the system of the Dole, as the gross abuse of the Dole, 
had caused foreign countries to hold up their hands in 
amazement and to wonder what must be the final result 
ot these policies upon the stability of British finance. We 
know now that their forebodings were justified, and im 
fairness it must be remembered that foreign nations had 
shown their trust in the stability of British finance in 
practical manner by depositing some hundreds of 
millions in the London Money Market. 
STERLING Batances WItrHpRAWyN. 

The publication in the summer of last year of the 
Report of the May Committee may be said to have 
amply confirmed these apprehensions on the part of 
foreign countries; but while undoubtedly the Report 
itself may have played a part in stimulating withdrawals 
of capital from this country, it also served—as, perhaps, 
nothing else would have served —to bring the authorities 
here and the general public to a recognition of the need 
for economy in the National Expenditure and the stoppage 
of the abuse of the Dole. How this awakening to the 
facts of the position expressed itself, first in a domestic 
political crisis and later in the return by the public at a 
General Election of a National Government, pledged to 
economy, is now a matter of history. Bankers had at 
the beginning of the year shown by their warnings that 
they fully appreciated the dangers of the situation, but it 
became their duty when the crisis actually came to do 
everything possible to aid the authorities and reassure 
the general public. That they succeeded in these respects 
is clear not only from the tribute offered by the Chairman 
of Lloyds Bank to which I have already referred, but 
from the universal testimony offered by the Chairmen 
of all the leading banks at the recent annual meetings. 

Artuce W. Kippy, 
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TO 


CHILD & CO. 
IOFEEET smReet 
Eat. 


Telephone: se al 2965 








EVERY MODERN 
NKING SERVICE 


All classes of trusteeship and executorship can be entrusted to the House, thus relieving you of 
responsibility and anxiety and ensuring expert management. The House will also serve you in 
practically all your affairs with which the handling of money or property is concerned; such as, for 
example, income tax and surtax returns, letters of credit for foreign travel, etc. 


TO COMPANIES 


The special and responsible duties of stock and share registration and transfer cannot usually be 
handled so efficiently as a department of your own business. These duties can be undertaken 
by the House both efficiently and economically. 


GLYN, MILLS & C® 


42 Cusine tg i 5.3 
(Temporary Head Office during rebuilding of 67 Lembard Street, E.C. 3) 
TELEPHONE: Mansion House 8371 












INDIVIDUALS 


incorporating HOLT a CO. 
KIRKLAND HOUSE 


WHITEHALL, S.W.1 
Telephone: Whitehall 1701 
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ANGLO-FRENCH BANKING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

CAPITAL ; 


Authorised - - : - £2,000,000 
Subscribed and Paid Up + £1,250,000 


DIRECTORS: 


F. A. Szarvasy (Chairman) 
Cuartes Laurent (Vice-Chairman) 
STANLEY CiIRISTOPHERSON VICOMTE DE LA PANOUSE, K. C.M.G., 
R. M. Hotvann-MarrtIn, ¢.B. K.C.V.0., C.B. 
PrerRE Mirapaup Henri PovuyaNnneE, Joint 
Lorp CnuarLes Montacu, C.B.E. General 
C.V.0., DL, S. Metz 5 Managers, 


The Bank undertakes commercial banking busi- 
ness of cvery description throughout the world, 
and is specially equipped to assist in the develop- 
ment of trade between Great Britain and France. 


31, LOMBARD ST. 
LONDON. E.C.3. 


Telephone - - . * Mansion House 7711 (8 lines) 
Cable Address . : . - * Angfrebank,” London, 


BARCLAYS BANK 


| 

| LIMITED. 

| Head Office: 

| 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
| 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


| £300,000,000 


| pcvhseahicsio th shadtbeotittchcs dey Sidhcbokan ividcmad band Gitiiounad 
| 
| 


The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries. 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and_ probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 


eer rrr err rrr ttt tT itt tt ttt 


OVER 2,080 
Branches in England and Wales. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
| Overseas), 

Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 
Barclays Bank, S.A.L, 

Barelays Bank (Canada), 

Barclays Trust Company of Canada, 
The British Linen Bank, 

The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 
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A Closer Survey 
Deposits Decline; Reduced Profits 


Ove of the conspicuous features of the balance-sheets of 


which the decline faithfully reflected the depression in 
international business. 


the joint stock banks was the general, and in the aggregate 
bstantial, fall in Deposits. 


very su 


To some extent, no 


doubt, the decline was connected with continued dullness 
of trade and, perhaps, also with the continuance of a de- 


{lationary movement, but far and away the most im- 
jortant influence was the great withdraw 
Pe lances during the period of apprehension to which I 
pave referred in the preceding article. 
after our departure from the gold standard, and notwith- 
standing the consequent shrinkage in the sterling ex- 
change, France continued to withdraw her balances from 
all foreign centres, including London. As a consequence 
| jt will be seen from the following table that, so far as the 
Big Five were concerned, there was a total shrinkage in 
Deposits as compared with the previous year of no less 
than £134,000,000, while if Martins and some of the 
Provincial institutions are included more than another 


al of foreign | 


Moreover, even 


3urclays Bank ea 
t Lloyds Bank 
Midland Bank. . 


Westminster Bank 
Total 


District Bank 
Manchester & County 
Bank we 
Martins Bank .. 
National Bank : 
Union Bank of Man- 
chester ae a 
Williams Deacon’s Bk. 


£10,000,000 would have to be added to the shrinkage. 


How the different banks were affected will be seen from 
the following tables : 


Barclays Bank oe 
Lloyds Bank .. 

Midland Bank. . i 
National Provincial Bk. 
Westminster Bank 


Total 


District Bank 

Manchester & County 
Bank as 

Martins. Bank .. 

National Bank e 

Union Bank of Man- 
chester ne me 

Wiliams Deacon’s Bk. 


Total oe 


Cas ar Hap 


Derrvosits. 


Dec. 31st, 
1929. 
£ 
337,439,214 
351,644,965 
379,622,758 
271,712,337 


285,160,311 


52,240,452 


18,281,581 
82,620,494 
$7,393, 114 
16,798,273 
31,792,588 


239,126,502 


AND A'P THE 
Dee. 31st, 


Dec. 3ist, 
1930. 
£ 
349,273,283 
364,649,397 
399,605,549 
292,379,793 


291,579,675 


1,697,487,697 1,563,879,328 


52,443,952 


17,745,272 
78,562,603 
36,284,348 
17,861,719 
32,008,887 


234,906,781 


Bank or ENGLAND. 


Dee. 31st, 


Total aes 


National Provincial Bk. 


Dec. 31st, 
1929. 
£ 
72,926,488 


191,7...,253 
210,374,230 


156,678,357 
147,350,592 


879,081,920 


24,327,283 


10,952,898 
42,246,172 
16,093,008 


8,926,803 
16,825,826 


119,371,990 


Loans AND ADVANCES. 


Dec. 3st, 

1930. 

£. 
168,479,837 
175,907,909 
203,582,971 
149,492,770 
131,950,516 


20,577,119 


16,200,956 
37,445,477 
16,377,128 

$832,515 
15,590,259 


109,023,454 


ACCEPTANCES, ENDORSEMENTS, &C. 


Dec. 31st, 
1931. 
ae Barclays Bank 
335,565, 144 z 
Lloyds Bank 


333,735,455 

360,247,498 Midland Bank.. a 
261,925,539 National Provincial Bk. 
272,405,692 = Westminster Bank 


Total 


50,322,360 District Bank =: 
Manchester & County 
16,148,807 Bank 


Martins Bank 
National Bank ai 
Union Bank of Man- 


75,927,392 
36,978,320 


15,638,409 chester ra - 
29,043,386 Williams Deacon’s Bk. 


224,058,674 Total ae os 


Dec. 31st, 


Dec. 31st, 
1929. 
= 
21,991,928 


f *8,603,470 
“443,622,815 


37,474,366 
15,174,188 


27,999,579 


154,466,346 
2,400,469 
499, 102 
7,184,161 
34,6569 


633,788 
1,023,094 


41,775,283 


* Acceptances. 
+ Endorsements, guarantees and other obligations. 


Dee. 31st, 
1930. 
£ 
12,710,524 
*5,939,798 
$36,573,554 
25,310,193 
10,089,723 
17,814,552 


108,438,344 
1,071,945 
139,426 


5,599,786 
25,674 
518,050 
736,522 


8,091,403 


Dec. 31st, 
1931. 
£ 
170,797,393 
167,517,978 
197,637,464 
142,379,043 
131,366,485 


809,698,363 
19,952,328 


9,604,868 
34,645,837 


15,722,683 


8,000,858 
13,880,948 


101,807,522 


J Yee. Zist ° 
1931. 
£ 

10,796,794 
*2 695,520 
+33,439,357 
19,222,279 
9,229,529 
18,561,388 
93,944,867 
1,796,045 
70,019 
4,750,673 
23,813 
433.586 
449,321 


7,523,457 








* Including Money at call and short notice. 


Both as regards the cash in hand and the money at call 


» and short notice there was a decline fully proportionate 


to the drop in Deposits. Indeed, so far as the cash in 
hand is concerned, the average proportion shown by the 
Big Five was 11.9 per cent., as compared with 12.4 in 
the previous year, while at the end of 1929 it was 12. 


» per cent. 


Making allowance for the depression of trade and the 


) decline in Deposits, the shrinkage in Loans and Advances 


ne Ie . ~ 
Was less pronaunced than might have been expected. For 


1931 the total Loans and Advances of about £810,000,000 
» Compared with £829,000,000 for the preceding year, while 
the aggregate of Loans and Advances made by Martins 


’, . . _ . . . . e 
Bank and some of the Provincial institutions was 


| £102,000,000 against £109,000,000 for the preceding year. 


lore striking in some respects was the big shrinkage 


| Under the head of Acceptances and Endorsements, in 


Even more striking than the reduction in the total of 
Acceptances was the great falling off under the head of 
Bills Discounted, and it is under that head we find the 
principal counterpart to the big reduction in Deposits. 
As compared with the previous year, the decline im the 
total volume of Bills Discounted by the eleven banks 
amounted to no less than £81,000,000. Depressed 
trade, both local and international, played a part, of 
course, in producing this great shrinkage under the head 
somewhat smaller volume of 

During the carlier part of the year the banks added 
considerably to their holdings of investments, but there 
was some reduction later, in spite of which, however, the 
available balance for distribution at the end of the year 
was considerably affected by the depreciation which 
occurred in British Funds and kindred stocks during the 
elosing month of the year. With regard to this depre- 
ciation, however, the banks adopted the wise policy of 
boldly taking sums from the visible reserves rather than 
that of redueing their inner reserves. One and all of the 
banking institutions made ample provision for deprecia- 
tion in securities as well as for all bad and doubtful debts, 
and in view of the great recovery which has taken place in 
all investment stocks since the turn of the vear it will be 
seen that to-day the financial strength and liquidity of 
the banks has been still further inereased in consequence. 
Tn the tables on page 329 will be found the total of Bills 
Discounted and the holding of Investments. 


Lowrr Divipenps. 

With the exception of Barclays, all the leading bawking 
institutions reduced their dividend distributions for the 
year, and, without exception, they showed a reduction in 
profits. Indeed, the decline in net profit is even morc 
striking when it is compared with a few years ago. Thus, 


1929. 1930. 1931. 
£ z £ 
Barclays: Bank 51,850,334 62,509,164 47,271,696 
Lioyds Bank .. 44,203,998 42,620,487 37,782,992 
Midland Bank. . ‘ 46,918,245 47,219,369 38,505,989 
National Provincial Bk. - 31,626,945 33,266,049 29,704,901 
Westminster Bank 35,467,196 35,843,864 32,042,806 
Total ra 210,066,716 211,458,933 185,308,384 
District Bank F 8,063,750 7,849,197 7,108,669 
Manchester & County ; : 
Rank A. i *4 986,989 *4.615,147 *2 804,997 of Discounts, but the 
Martins Bank . . 10,332,182 $8,870,438 8.716.385 ‘Treasury Bills was also responsible. 
» National Bank og 4,370,015 3,410,661 4,082,742 
Trion Bank of Man- 
chester = é *5,514,919 *7,292,869 *5,365,020 
Williams Doacon’s Bix. 3,883,780 3,786,044 2,976,159 
Total at on 38,551,635 35,824,356 31,053,972 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS). 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
KENYA - TANGANYIKA ~- UGANDA 
NYASALAND 
NORTHERN & SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
MALTA - GIBRALTAR 
EGYPT - SUDAN - PALESTINE 
MAURITIUS 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 
BRITISH GUIANA 


LONDON 
HAMBURG 


MANCHESTER 


LIVERPOOL 
3 NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED FROM BUSINESS 
HOUSES, SETTLERS AND TRAVELLERS 
INTERESTED IN THE ABOVE TERRITORIES. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA), 
MONTREAL AND TORONTO, 


—-. 














LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 





Deputy-Chairman : 
jj Sir AUSTIN E. HARRIS,’ 
K.B.E, 


Chairman: og 
J.W. BEAUMONT PEASE 4 


Every description of 
British and Foreign 
Banking business 


transacted 





Over 1,900 Offices in England and Wales, and 
others in India and Burma 


Agents and Correspondents 
orld 


throughout the 











Chief General Managers : 
F, A, BEANE, G. F. ABELL 
Joint General Managers: 
W. G. JOHNS, D.S.O., R.A. WILSON, S. PARKES, 
S P. CHERRINGTON 


























Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation _ 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of 
members is limited to the extent and in manner preseribed by 
Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) } 








AUTHORISE. D. CAPITAL «:.. ee $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP . $20,000,000 | 
{STERLING - £6,500,000 | 


RESERVE FUNDS 4 Si'VER $1000.00 | 
RESERVE LIABILITY of PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 | 


Head Office - - HONGKONG. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: | 
Hon. Mr. C. G. S. MACKIE, Chairman. | 
Hon. Mr. 3 eT PATERSON, Deputv- Chairman. 
W. H. BELL T. E. PEARCE. 
A. H. COMPTON J: A. PLUMMER, 
G. MISKIN. . H. R. SHAW. 
5, Fy WARREN. 
CHIEF MANAGER - - - . V. Mz. 


BRANCHES 
Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Chefoo, 
Colombo, Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, Haiphong, Hamburg, 
Hankow, Harbin, Hongkew (Shanghai), Ipoh, Johore, Kobe, 


Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacca, Manila, 
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Moukiden, Muar, New York, Peiping (Peking), Penang, 
Rangoon, Saige, San Francisco, Shanghai, Singapore, | 
Sourabaya, Sungei Patani, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtao, Yloilo, | 


Yokchama. 





COMMITTEE IN LONDON: 
Sir Charles Addis, K.C.M.G., Cha 


irman, 


A. H. Barlow. The Rt. Hon. 
D. G. M. Bernard. Lord Revelstoke. 
C. A. Campbell. Sir George Sutherland. 
Sir Geo “- rg ea T: A. M. Townsend 
G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C. F. Whigham. 
M: a ‘AGERS IN hy ONDON: 
H. D. C. Jones ». N. Padfield, 
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LIMITED 
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Issued and Paid-up - £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - £225,000 


Through its world-wide connections and 
agencies the Bank is able to offer to its 
clients at home and abroad exceptional 
facilities in foreign exchange and in the 
financing of every form of foreign trade, 
and also to provide up-to-date credit reports 
and information as to international business 
conditions, Correspondence invited. 


33 .GRACECHURCH STREET, | 
Lombard Court, LONDON, E.C. 3 


| Tele. 
| 





(Inland): “ Sarsrrvo, Wire, Lonvon. id 
Address({ (Voreign): ‘ Sarsrteyvo, Lonpon. 
Telephone No.: Mansion Hovex 7842, 


—— 


Affiliated Institution in Poland : 


| Anglo-Polish Bank, Limited, WARSAW 
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for example, in the case of Barclays Bank, where the 
reduction in net profit for the year was only about 
£26,000, the decline as compared with 1929 was more 
jike. £330,000... Similarly,- the net profit .of-Lloyds of 
£1,927,000 compared with £2,130,000 for 1930, but with 


€,542,000 for 1929. 


Again, in the case of the Midland 


Bank, last year’s profit was £2,057,000, against £2,319,000 


for 1930, but for 1929 the profit was £2,665,000. 


In the 


case of the National Provincial Bank the reduction in 
net profit was a little under £200,000, but compared with 


1929 there was a reduction of about £440,000. 


And, 


finally, in the case of the Westminster the decline in 
rofit for the year was about £220,000, but compared 


with 1929 the drop was about £560,000. 


Throughout 





—— 


Barclays Bank fe 
Lloyds Bank .. pa 
Midland Bank. . ten 
National Provincial Bk. 
Westminster Bank .. 


Total ea 


District Bank 
Manchester & 
Bank 
Martins Bank . 
National Bank 
Union Bank of 


County 


Man- 


Dec. 31st, 
1929. 

a 
36,966,668 
39,625,276 
58,783,657 
28,190,610 
32,501,317 


196,067,528 
5,029,779 
570,558 


3,862,087 
2,311,260 


Brits Discounten. 


Dee. 3lst, 
1930. 
= 
50,901,977 
53,733,112 
83,922.557 
51,061,089 
48,759,717 
288,378,452 
6,798,984 


559,314 
2,667,145 
1,891,315 


Dec. 31st, 
1931. 
£ 
40,791,393 
42,537.498 
57,132,250 
36,689,130 
34,206,192 


211,406,463 
3,887,726 
280,476 


1,963,868 
2,336,737 








chester oe os 469,465 429,427 334,889 
Williams Deacon’s Bk, 2,374,073 2,492,730 2,042,323 
Total ee ee 14,617,221 14,838,915 10,846,019 


INVESTMENTS, 


Dee. 31st, Dec. 31st, Dee. 31st, 
1929, 1930. 1931. 
£ £ £ 


56,087,646 56,564,015 
52,640,738 51,327,304 
38,671,557 42,190,262 
38,327,813 32,859,393 
50,616,095 51,451,668 


oe 52,736,790 
37,134,127 
32,928,890 
35,823,629 
37,923,453 


Barclays Bank 
Lloyds Bank 
Midland Bank. . ss 
National Provincial Bk, 
Westminster Bank .. 


234,392,642 


18,892,804 


236,343,849 


16,651,545 


Total ee Te 


District Bank ae" 
Manchester & County 
Bank as ‘a 
Martins Bank .. 
National Bank ae 
Union Bank of Man- 
chester es aa 
Williams Deacon’s Bk. 


196,546,889 
14,826,830 
4,221,266 


18,677,148 
15,375,903 


4,221,639 
17,807,868 
14,556,259 


2,299,179 
8,306,444 


2,877,592 
6,017,161 

Total 60,307,349 65,531,485 68,170,788 
Norr.—These figures donot include investments in affiliated banks, 





the period of much higher protits the banks, however, 
very wisely made no increase in their dividends, and this 
enabled them right up to the close of 1930 to maintain 
these dividends, with ample provision for bad debts and 
all other contingencies. 

Tue Ovr.ook, 

It is significant of the closeness with which banking 
results are followed that the general effect of the half- 
yearly Reports—notwithstanding the reduction in profits 
and in dividends—upon the public and upon bank 
shareholders alike was reassuring. It was recognized, in 
fact, that 1981 marked a year of wholly abnormal 
conditions of depreciation and difficulty, and it was felt 
that the manner in which the banks had stood the strain 
contrasted marvellously with the conditions which had 
been experienced abroad. Bank shares fell for a time 
when the lower dividends were announced, but there was 
a considerable recovery later, helped, no doubt, to some 
extent, by the great appreciation in British Funds, which 
showed that the necessity for withdrawals from banking 
reserves to cover the depreciation had disappeared. 

I should doubt very much, however, whether the 
tecovery in bank shares was based upon any confident 
expectations of an early return to the level from which 
dividends have recently been reduced. There is a very 
clear recognition by the public as well as by the banks 
not only of the obscurity of the outlook, but of the many 
factors including, of course, the situation in Germany 
which might easily have a disturbing effect upon the 
financial situation for some little time to come. Above 





all else it is reeognized that until there has been a recovery 
in prices of commodities, and until something has been 
done to relieve the disequilibrium not merely of gold 
distribution, but of the trade balances, and the inter- 
national credit situation as affected by War Debts and 
Reparation Payments, there can ‘be no return to sound 
financial conditions. But while the bankers are. still 
confronted with many difficult problems they have the 
knowledge of public confidence and, it may be hoped, 
less to fear in the shape of unhelpful domestic legislation. 


A. W. K; 


Banking North of the Tweed 


In considering the results announced in the annual 
reports of the Scottish Banking Institutions it is necessary 
to remember that, unlike the English Institutions, which 
make up their balance-sheets on December 31st, the 
Scottish banks have varying dates, very few, however, 
making up at the end of the year. This means for the 
most part that in the past year’s balance-sheets there 
was not the same difliculty to contend with in the matter 
of depreciation of Government stocks which was especially 
pronounced at the end of last year. Moreover, the very 
fact of the varying dates of the balance-sheets is probably 
helpful to a favourable showing, though at the same time 
the system is one which makes it more difficult to gauge 
the position of Scottish banking resources as a whole. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that in most respects 
the balance-sheets of the Scottish banks show great 
stability both as regards deposits and other items in the 
accounts, and also in the matter of profits and dividends. 
Taking, for example, the aggregate deposits of eight 
Scottish banking institutions, it is interesting to note 
that the latest total of about £248,000,000 is only 
£6,000,000 under that of the previous year, and only about 
£2,000,000 under the total for 1929. In the ease of 
loans and advances, the contraction is a little more 
marked, the total for 1931 being just under £120,000,000, 
as compared with £128,500,000 for 1930 and £131,000,000 
for 1929. In the matter of profits, however, the record 
is a wonderfully good one. In the case of the Bank of 
Scotland, for instance, the net profit was £367,000 against 
£366,000 ; in the British Linen the figure was £327,000 
against £326,000; in the case of the Clydesdale, Com- 
mercial Bank of Scotland and National Bank of Scotland 
there was a small decline, and the North. of Scotland 
figures showed a decline of about £17,000, but the Union 
advanced from £339,000 to £355,000. Comparison in 
the ease of the Royal Bank of Scotland is not an even one, 
owing to the effect produced by the shareholding in 
Williams Deacon’s, but the steady maintenance of the 
17 per cent. dividend by the Royal during recent years is 
the more striking by reason of the fact that only ten years 
ago the dividend was at the rate of 13 per cent., from 
which it steadily advanced in stages to the present level, 
with an exceptional bonus in 1927, which marked the 
bicentenary of the bank. 

Expansion oF Loan Activities. 

Tt will be noted that two Seottish banks reduced their 
dividends, namely, the Clydesdale and the North of 
Seotland. Even in those cases, however, allowance has 
to be made for the fact that in recent years share bonuses 
were declared, and that the present dividends are above 
the level of some years ago. In fact, and speaking 
broadly, the Scottish banking record of recent years is a 
very fine one, and there has been an increasing develop- 
ment of the loan business as contrasted with the tendency 
some years ago to invest too large a proportion of 
resources in securities. 

Although the event has occurred since the turn of the 
year, a reference to Scottish banking would be incomplete 
in which no mention was made of the fact that last month 
came the announcement of the impending retirement of a 
veteran in Seottish banking, namely, Mr. Alexander Robb, 
the General Manager of the Commercial Bank of Scotlands 
Kew men have been more closely identified with the 
progress of Seottish banking during the last fifty years 
than Mr. Robb. He is sueceeded by Mr. J. M. Erskine, 
the former Assistant General Manager, and for some few 
years the Assistant Manager of the Office in London, 

OBSERVER. 
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The Great Re-Coinage 


tue Royal Mint is now nearing the end of the greatest 
coinage operation that it has ever undertaken—/.e., the 
withdrawal of all silver coins issued prior to 1920, and the 
striking in their place of a new coinage from an inferior 


alloy. 


ej 


Such a complete re-coinage is a very uncommon event. 
Usually new coins are issued as a result of a change in the 
Monarchy or owing to the introduction of a new design. 
Occasionally a com of entirely new denomination is intro- 
duced, as in 1849, when we first saw the florin, or in 1887 
when the new silver coinage included that unhappy inno- 
yation—the double florin or four-shilling-piece. In these 
eases, however, the new coins circulate along with the 
old, and the gradual withdrawal of old and worn coins 
results in the eventual disappearance of the earlier 
designs. But in the present case the programme was 
nothing less than the withdrawal of every single silver 
coin then in circulation. The number of coins is not 
definitely known, but it is probably in the neighbourhood 
of 800 or 900 million. 

The last occasion on which a complete re-coinage 
occurred was in 1860, when the thick, heavy copper 
coins were withdrawn and replace@ by the lighter bronze 
ones. The withdrawal of the copper continued until 
December 31st, 1869, after which date that coinage was 
declared to be no longer current. In the three years 
1861 to 1863 very large quantities of bronze were issued, 
including over 100 million pennies. The public demand 
was satisfied, and in 1864 only about 3 million pennies 
were struck. That is the true reason why 1864 pennies 
eame to be regarded as of especial value and why their 
rarity gave rise to fables of their containing gold, and 
other wild statements. 

A big withdrawal of coin-—this time of bronze—took 
place between the years 1923 and 1926. The great rise 
in prices during and after the War had led to a greatly 
increased demand for currency, but the subsequent 
sump in prices had resulted in great stocks of pennies 
being accumulated unwanted in the vaults of banks 
throughout the country. To ease the situation the Mint, 
somewhat reluctantly, arranged to withdraw all pennies 
bearing the “* unecrowned ” head of Queen Victoria. In 
four years over 45,000,000 were withdrawn, and by the 
end of 1926 the situation had again become normal. 

Tut DEBASEMENT OF 1920. 

The present re-coinage of silver is due to the fact that 
in 1920 the market price of silver bullion had risen to such 
alevel that the half-crown had an intrinsic value of about 
3s, 6d. An Act of Parliament was accordingly passed 
reducing the percentage of pure silver in the coins from 
92.5 per cent. to 50 per cent. This change was not made 
without regret on the part of many who would have 
preferred to see our silver coinage maintained at the 
standard which it had enjoyed uninterruptedly from the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. Indeed, our silver coins in 
Saxon times had been of the 92.5 per cent. standard. It 
‘vas felt, however, by our authorities that sentiment 
could not be considered at a time when the state of our 
national finances rendered every economy essential. 
Looking back, however, at the vast expenditure that has 
taken place in other directions during the past ten years, 
one is tempted to wonder whether, after all, economies 
could not have been effected elsewhere and the standard 
of our silver coinage left untouched. As it happened, the 
high price of silver was not long maintained, and had 
the authorities foreseen that circumstance it is possible 
the change would never have been made. Indeed, the 
price of silver during recent months has been such that 
our shillings as bullion were worth only three-halfpence. 
_It is estimated that the amount of silver coin in circula- 
tion in 1920 was about £60,000,000. By the end of 
1930 £55,709,000—over 6,000 tons—had been withdrawn, 
and although no figures of the 1981 operations are yet 
available, it is clear that the £60,000,000 mark is nearly 
reached. f 
_As each old coin withdrawn contains nearly enough 
silver to make two new ones, the Mint has had a large 
surplus of bullion. Much of this has been sold in the 
market, while part of it has been used for the 


manufacture by the Royal Mint of coinages for forcign 
countries. 
The Mint is indeed zealous. in the execution of its 
duties. Having withdrawn the bulk of the pre-1920 
silver, it has started to withdraw gradually the silver 
coins struck before 1928. In the first few years of the 
new 50 per cent. silver, it was not possible to find a 
suitable alloy, and the resultant coins discoloured rapidly. 
After eight years, however, a new and improved alloy 
yas introduced, and the Mint is now withdrawing some 
450,000,000 of the coins struck in the years 1920-1927. 
R. James. 


Bonuses on Life Policies 


In the previous banking and insurance supplement of the 
Spectator, the writer gave reasons why holders of with- 
profit life assurance policies should not be unduly per- 
turbed about the effect of the financial crisis on their 
bonuses. On that occasion surmise only could be 
indulged in, but now the results for the past year of 
many offices are available, and it is possible to re-survey 
the position in the light of actual facts. These are 
much in aecord with anticipations. 

In considering how the life offices have dealt with the 
situation it should be borne in mind that those offices 
which had a valuation falling due at the end of December 
last were handicapped in relation to their competitors. 
Depreciation, according to the published figures, is 
the sole difficulty that has had to be overcome. In 
nearly every case profits were either maintained or in- 
creased. The defaults of some foreign governments 
on their bonds produced little impression on investment 
income; serious inconvenience on this account has 
been obviated by the wide spread of life assurance invest- 
ments. A different tale about investment income 
might have had to be told if the assets had comprised 
a large proportion of ordinary shares. 

The fall in Stock Exchange quotations is the factor 
that has upset bonus calculations, but the fall can 
be ignored until a complete valuation of assets and 
liabilities has to be undertaken. A valuation is obli- 
gatory every fifth year, so that those offices which 
have held a valuation since the end of 1926 were not 
compelled to have an investigation in December last. 
By the time a valuation becomes compulsory in their 
ease Stock Exchange prices may have recovered, and 
the amount of depreciation then to be provided may 
be negligible. The only means of providing for depre- 
ciation is by reserving a portion of the profits (unless 
provision of the kind has already been made) and thus 
reducing the sum available for division as bonuses. 
If the offices which held valuations at the end of 1931 
had given full effect to this method their distributions 
would compare unfavourably with those of competitors 
more fortunately placed in regard to valuation date. 

If Stock Exchange quotations were to recover substan- 
tially in the next year or two the heavy sacrifice imposed 
on participating policy-holders by drawing on profits 
to write down investments to existing prices would be 
needless. Investments could, of course, be written 
up again at the next valuation, but life offices, as a rule, 
do not like writing up values that have been written 
down. To set limits to such a practice would be hard. 
Temptation would be present to resort to it in times 
of pressure involving considerable fluctuations in bonus 
rates. 

Errecr oF Stock EXcHaNncre RALLY. 

The question revolves round whether Stock Exchange 
depression is temporary or permanent. To that there 
will probably be only one answer. A rally has already 
occurred in the present year in the principal securities 
held by life offices which has wiped out a large part of 
the preceding depreciation. If the abnormally low 
level to which Stock Exchange prices had sunk by the 
end of last year be transient, should it be taken as a 
permanent standard of value to be applied ecapriciously 
to some offices and not to others? Safety first is an 
excellent guiding principle for life assurance, but pedantry 
in its application may produce more evil than it will 
prevent. There is much that is artificial in the deter- 
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mination of the profits of a life office, but this artificiality can be made at very remunerative yiclds—yields ia 
should be minimized and the conditions made as fair. excess of those which have earned the big bonuses. 


as possible to all. Publicity is a safeguard, but publicity 
is deprived of its purpose if the published data are not 
reasonably comparable. 

Depreciation 1s world-wide, and it may be interesting 
to turn for a moment to see how.the problem is being 
tackled in other countries. Official returns are required 
to be filed annually by life offices in the United States 
and Canada. Normally the date for the valuation of 
the assets is the last day of the year, but the authorities 
jn both countries are permitting June 30th to be taken 
as the date for the 1931 returns instead of December 31st. 
This change strikes one as open to objection. If the 
date may be varied for one year why not for another ? 
Demands can be foreseen in the future for the selection 
of a date that will be specially favourable. 

Test OF VALUATION. 

Some British offices value annually and others tri 
ennially. These particular ollices, therefore, were under 
no legal compulsion to hold their regular valuation 
at the end of 1931, but all with one exception did 
so. The exception was regrettable because it intro- 
duced that element of selectivity which nullifies the 
object of a fixed periodical test. A test ceases to be 
a test if it be chosen at the will, and to suit the 
convenience, of the examinee. Venturesomeness would 
be encouraged, because if it sueceeds a valuation 
can be immediately held and the results blazoned 
forth, but failure can be concealed by postponing 
the formal investigation to a more propitious moment. 
Offices conducted on conservative lines, content to 
declare smaller but surer bonuses through good times 
and bad, are entitled to full eredit for their steadiness 
and stability when financia! conditions are stormy. 

One office, after making its usual valuation, declared 
the same bonuses as hitherto. Results in other cases 
have not been quite up to this excellent standard. Depre- 
ciation, though large in amount, has been, relative to 
the total funds, less than feared, Generally, it has 
not exeeeded the investment and other reserves. It 
might in such circumstances have been disregarded, so 
far as bonus declarations were concerned, but as a 
precautionary measure bonuses have been curtailed, 
though the curtailment is not intended necessarily as a 
permanent loss to policyholders. The attitude mostly 
adopted is best explained by the announcement of one 
company that a sum equivalent in value to the reduction 
in the reversionary bonus will be set aside until the 
situation has sufficiently improved, when it will be 
used to make good to holders the reduction in bonus 
for the vear. Another company carried forward more 
than three times as much as.in the preceding year. 
Had the extra amount been distributed bonuses could 
have been maintained. 

InrertM Bonuses MAINTAINED. 

Previous high rates of bonus will be paid in nearly 
every instance in respect of policies which become claims 
during the current year. Offices which did not have a 
valuation falling due at the end of December have also 
announced that interim distributions will remain un- 
changed. Where a formal actuarial investigation is 
not held it is customary to have an informal one, so 
that every office knows fairly accurately how it stands. 
Depreciation on the whole, therefore, does not seem to 
have been greater than can be met by the reserves set 
aside from past profits. The method of dealing with 
It is tentative pending the outcome of events. If no 
fresh unfavourable development takes place and quota- 
tions recede no further bonuses will be restored to their 
old level and the present reduction made up. 

Policvholders have the gratification of knowing that 
the big bonuses of recent years have been demonstrated 
by the financial crisis to have been well within earnings. 
Bonuses are derived from profits and profits have shown 
ho retrogression. Future profits will be helped by the 
depreciation of the past year. Depreciation implies, 
as regards fixed interest bearing securities, an increase 
in interest rates, and the net rate of interest is the chief 
source of life assurance prolits. New investments 


The Government’s proposed conversion operation is the 
most serious threat to bonuses, because life offices are 
large holders of British Government stocks. Successful 
conversion, however, would almost certainly be attended 
by income-tax relief. Reduction of income-tax would 
apply to the whole of a life office’s investment income, 
and this should go far to compensate for the direct 
reduction of income on that part of its assets affected by 
conversion. F. M.: Toovry. 


Making Depreciation Good by 
Assurance 


PROBABLY the majority of persons find their resourees 
sadly lessened by the great fall that has taken place in 
the value of investments. The consequences are par- 
ticularly grave in cases where the investments represent 
provision for dependants or for retirement. In times 
like the present life assurance is specially valuable 
because it affords a means in most cases of promptly 
repairing at a comparatively low cost the damage that 
has been wrought. 

By effecting an assurance for the amount of the 
depreciation one is virtually placed in the same financial 
state as before the crisis, except for the payment of the 
premium. The extra expense entailed by the premium 
should not be onerous if the assurance is carefully 
selected to fit the actual need. Whole life non-profit 
assurances cheaply provide a sum at death; family 
income assurances provide for children durmg_ their 
dependency ; and endowment assurances or deferred 
annuities ensure an income on retirement. 

Possibly the income produced by the investment has 
been only temporarily diminished or destroyed. The 
sanguine nature of man fills him with hope that his 
investment will ultimately reacquire its original value. 
He should in that case certainly effect a short-term 
policy to furnish the requisite protection should anything 
untimely happen before the income from the investment 
has been reinstated. 

A striking illustration of the value of short term 
assurance was afforded by the late Mr. Edgar Wallace. 
Mr. Wallace is reported to have effected before his 
ill-fated journey to America a life assurance for £10,000 
payable in the event of his death within three months. 
The premium was £112 10s., and the policy had only 
ten more days to run at the date of his death. No 
doubt the intention was to assure the fees he anticipated 
carning unless death should intervene. 

Assuming that a recovery in the value of investments 
is expected within a year, an assurance for £1,000 could 
be effected against death within that period for a pre- 
mium approximately as shown below for the ages stated 4 


Aged 30 .. £6 6s. 8d. Aged 45 .. £9 5s. Od. 
3 3 co ee }6OR Od. 1» 6O@ oo SSE Re. Gd. 
>> aa. BT Tee Od » 55 .. £15 7s. Od. 


Assurances against death within three years could be 
effected for annual premiums of from about 15s. to 
£3 more than those for one year, and agaimst death 
within five years at from 30s. to £6 more per annum, 
One could assure for one year, and then from year tg 
year at a gradually rising premium indicated by the 
increase in the premiums charged at each successive age 
mentioned in the table. 

No medical examination is usually required unless the 
answers to the questions in the proposal form make it 
necessary. Assurances of the kind do not carry the 
right to bonuses nor to surrender values. The premium 
merely ensures temporary protection for the specified 
period and nothing more. The selection of a more 
permanent type of policy is therefore worth considering. 
Should appreciation in investments subsequently render 
the assurance redundant, the policy can be surrendered 
for cash, and when this is deducted from the amount 
paid in premiums the net cost of the protection in the 
interim will be found to be very small. 
SCRUTATOR, 
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The World and Mr. Wells 


The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind. By H. G, 
Wells. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 
Any reviewer attempting to give a coherent impression 
of this book must feel as though he were a mannequin told 
to show off the giant’s robe. How is he to give any idea 
of the hang of it, let alone the sweep of it ? Here is a book of 
825 pages of close print dealing with so much that even Mr. 
Wells’ genius for phrase and précis could not give it a more 
handy title. The reader feels, can anything worth while 
be said about the subject in anything less than 825 pages ? 
Has not the auther shown what is the limit of condensation, 
and where the master reducer has to take such space must 
not any poor reviewer, allowed only as many words as Mr, 
Wells has allowed himself pages, be silent ? So all that can 
be done is to give a personal reaction to this achievement. 
First there is the sheer, almost frightening vitality. Here is 
aman who tells us he is sixty-five and yet as you read, say, 
his catalogue of metals-—or for that matter of currencies, 
communications er cosmetics — you feel that only an inspired boy 
could so glory in mere facts. Do you know, he cries, there is 
actually now a steel which has no iron init! And so it goes 
op. For every find that thrills the specialist Wells the supreme 
generalist feels the specialist’s thrill. It overwhelms. Interest 
is in danger of being fought to a standstill, as wonder after 
wonder is punched home on our less robustly reacting 
curiosities. I am sure some people will feel almost stupefied. 
(rushed under the bombardment they will become like the 
poor savage asked to marvel at Niagara, They will only be 
able to murmur, “ Well, why shouldn't it?” But that is 
only the beginning. Having rehearsed with all the passion 
of a superb panegyrist all the mighty acts of man Mr. Wells 
has but begun. All that is simply a prelude. It is then, 
like a prophet, that he takes up his tale with even greater 
foree. He has ranged the whole achievement of mankind 
before him and then before that fabulous array he steps out, 
rearranges the blind order, marshalls the nations, classes 
cultures and industries and points out to the vast concourse 
of all of us 1,800,000,000 souls, what we have been up to, 
whence we came and whither we are going. If the mere 
cataloguing of these forees is an exhibition of vitality that 
cither kills or cures the common reader —either clean blows 
out his spark of interest in mankind as a whole or sweeps it 
into a lame—the launching of this gigantic marshalling into 
wn attack, the plan how all this that is can be manocuvred 
into what should be and might be, is even more: breath-taking. 
One simply cannot review this book ‘because it is not a book. 
Forty years ago Mr. Wells decided he would not be a writer 
of literature ; he would ‘be a reacter te life. So his novels 


swelled and swelled until with The World of William Clissolds 
the attempt to make his message take novel form was over 
and the phase, begun with human history made a single chart 
for millions, continued with the same inexhaustible sweep of line 
thrown round Life, culminates in this amazing volume, 
He wants to describe everything. But that is not enough. 
Having grasped what to him is anything but a sorry scheme 
of things entire, he will go on and mould it nearer to his heart's 
desire. In the face of such a force it is almost irrelevant to 
ask whether we\ should like the world into which he would 
carry us, or whether the way he would carry us seems feasible 
As little can the craft carried by a cyclone ask whether it 
wants to go to the shore it is being swept upon. Ido not, 
think anyone can read this book without feeling that it might 
prove to be as influential, say, as Marx’s Kapital. Soits accuracy 
becomes irrelevant. Such books make facts‘because they make 
men have creative faith. Of course the doubt remains what 
happens to the mountain that has been plucked up by this 
power, if there is no handy sea for it to be cast into. As Mr. 
Wells himself says, Marxism destroyed private property but 
it did not provide an efficient “ receiver ” for the huge mass 
it had detached from private holding. The task is to get 
“ receivers ’’—men who are fit to werk the new world which 
Mr. Wells is conjuring up. He thinks we shall get them by 
edueation. Perhaps so, but they are not here to-day. So 
what we must ask is, that Mr. Wells go on. He understands 
the danger of a closed system, like Marxism. But it seems 
he underrates his own creative power. He thinks he is 
describing and suggesting when he is probably creating for 
better or for worse. Such is his force that out of his books, 
especially out of this one, lesser men of action might quite 
easily make the world of the near future. One does not ask 
that he sit down and write another such work; it would be 
impossible. This is pretty certainly the last time one book 
will be able to. cover the field. Henceforward things will 
move so fast that such a book will never be able to be com- 
pleted. What one does ask—and it seems that every one 
should ask—is that Mr. Wells, say once a quarter, say on the 
wireless, sweep the vast front and point it its way. I doubt 
if anyone, even himself, realizes his creative force at this 
hour and how important therefore it is that his Canon should 
not be closed, that we should be forced to realize, as other- 
wise we may not, that he is an inspired stimulator and not a 
law giver. Because he seems so reasonable and yet his forec 
is so titanic we must take care lest after the next revolution 
we may find that we are permitted no literary work save The 
Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind. 
GERALD Hearp, 


Rub Al Khali 


Arabia Felix. By Bertram Thomas. With an Introduction 
by 'T. E. Lawrenee. (Cape. 25s.) 

Arrer reading Arabia Felix, one is tempted to ask what it is in 
Arabia that lures not onky the adventurer and explorer (for 
every continent has done that), but always finds in its adven- 
turers writers of charm and distinction. Mr. Thomas carries 
on the great tradition of Burton and Doughty, of Gertrude 
Bell and Lawrence, and reading his narrative, told with the 
vigour and econemy of a master, we are so carried away by its 
inevitability that the great exploit stands in danger of appear- 
ing too simple. For great it is. Mr. Thomas succeeded in 
crossing the Rub al Khali—the Empty Quarter—and in doing 
80 has probably done what no Arab had ever done. Put 
baldly thus, it does not seem a great deal. But the adventure 
—~and that is a better word than exploration—-demanded 
years of secret. preparation and, light though he makes of it, 
Mr. Thomas was never out of danger, despite the dubious 
advantage of being the Wazir to the Sultan of Oman. Drought, 
climate, hostile nature, and fanatical tribes conspired against 
success. Yet success was achieved in spite of every 
obstacle, and the story of the achievement is most happily 
told in the volume before us. It is magnificently illustrated 
with photographs and maps, and admirably produced. 

Mr. Thomas has relegated the more seriously scientific 
results to a number of appendices, onc of which is devoted to 


Arab chants recorded in our notation, and the multiplicity of 
his interests fully justifies Lawrence’s description of him as 
the “Compleat Arabian Traveller.” But important as his 
geographical and other discoveries are, the narrative will 
appeal to most readers as a vivid and luminous account of a 
great adventure. For Mr. Thomas can tell a story as well as 
any : he can describe with the pen of an artist : and he is more 
often content to let his Arabs tell their story in their own way 

which throws much light on Bedouin ways of thinking and 
on the habits of his chance friends. 

An unexpected delay—though nothing is really expected in 
® country where instability is the chief characteristic of any 
régime, where personalities are more important. than the 
machinery of government—proved in the end an advantage : 
for Mr. Thomas was able to study the peoples of Dhufar as he 
could not otherwise have done, while a preliminary journey to 
the Qara mountains revealed much that was both new and 
attractive. He writes of these as: 

“a land of perpetual feasts for the artist, of endless surprises for 
the anthropologist, a naturalist’s paradise and to me, the wayfarer, 
# source of much interest and delight.” 

As long ago as the fourteenth century Ibn Batuta hazarded 
the opinion that these tribesmen of Dhufar were not Arabs 
proper, but of Sudanic origin, and Mr. ‘Thomas reeords much 
that tends to confirm this view. The leader of a herd of 
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cattle, for instance, is a cow with drooping horns, as among 
some Nilotic tribes, and ‘the practice of Nafakh, by which the 
production of milk is thought to be stimulated, is also followed 
by tribes on the Nile. Yet what is as striking is not only the 
difference between them and the true Arabs, but also the 
diversity of custom among themselves, which only one who 
knew them well and could speak their tongues would have 
recognized, 

In very many ways they are delightful people. ‘They recog- 
nize the tabus of their slaves—who, it is worth noting, do not 
find life too hard—with the result that a master may be 
called upon to do menial work which the slave’s tabu will not 
allow him to undertake. They are trained to war, theft and 
homicide—and yet one gets glimpses of unexpected sentiment : 

“An old Mahri who had not come empty-handed stood by 

watching me despatch a chameleon. ‘Wallah! By God!’ he 
burst out, ‘it is treachery. I found it innocent in a bush and it 
came along with me trusting, and this is what I consent to happen 
to it!” 
Or again, a baby coney died after two nights of captivity and 
Sa’id, “a young askari, whose practice it was to come and 
fondle it, could not bring himself to watch it skinned, but 
walked away with bowed head—a display of sentiment unusual 
in these barbarous places.” 

The temptation to quote is irresistible, but where there is 
so much that holds the interest and imagination it is probably 
the only fair way to illustrate the detailed observation of the 
author. He notes, for instance, that when he was a guest at a 
formal reception : 

“In this land of true frankincense unexcelled in the world, my 

host was surpassing himself by using an imported substitute, interior 
to my mind, but here more costly.” 
Nor can a dialogue between his guide and the author be 
omitted. (Incidentally, that he could bring these fanatical 
Arabs to accompany him on such an arduous and dangerous 
journey during Ramadhan is sufficient proof of Mr. Thomas’ 
personality.) 

“* There is one thing [ want from you, when we arrive, Sahib,’ 
said Sahail. 

‘What is that ?’ 

‘Tobacco.’ 

* But this is the fast of Ramadhan.’ 

‘Tobacco is the one thing 1 cannot do without, Sahib, J 
from everything but tobacco.’ 

‘But is it not a sin ?’ 

‘By God it is, but what shall a man do ?—and it is only this 
Ramadhan, in no previous year have I drunk tobacco.’ 

_Formalists would doubtless hold that Sahail had broken the fast by 
smoking. so that there was no virtue in the rest of his abstinence... . 

*Ged have mercy on me,’ I heatd him mutter as L pushed on 

ahead.” 


fast 


Its visitors have indeed justified Arabia’s epithet, 


Hunting the Hydra 


Disarmament and Security since Locarno. 1925-1931. by 
John W. Wheeler-Bennett. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
Memorandum on the Progress of Disarmament, 1919-1932, 
By Stephen Heald. (Information Department, Chatham 
House. 2s.) 

Common Sense about Disarmament. 1, 
(Gollanez. Is. 6d.) 

The Politics of Naval Disarmament. 
Translated by H. V. Rhodes, 

They that Take the Sword. 
(Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 

The Dragon’s Teeth. By Major-General J. ¥. C, 
C.B.E., D.S.O. (Constable. 10s.) 


Victor Lefeburc, 
By Giovanni Engely. 
(Williams and Norgate. 15s.) 
By Esmé Wingfield Stratford. 


Faller, C.B., 


As Mr. Wheeler-Bennett guides us, with a master-hand, 
through the labyrinth of post-War diplomacy, even the most 
sanguine must begin to despair of the methods applied hitherto 
Jeading to any real measure of reduction in arms. He does well 
to remind us that * security ” and ‘ disarmament ” are like 
Siamese twins. Any attempt to separate them is sure to be 
fatal to both. To that extent the French thesis which has 
dominated the work of the League in this field is unimpeach- 
able. On the other hand, it is essential to situate these twin 
goals on the international plane; instead of which the nations’ 
representatives, flanked by their military experts, have con- 
tinued to work within an obsolete diplomatic tradition, each 
nation seeking protection for itself-——at the lowest cost in 
armaments, bien entendu—but * security ” against successful 
attack, 7.e., defeat in war, instead of security against war by 
an all-in policy of peace risks. The major obstacle is, of 


——e 
course, Franco-German tension, with France adamantiy. 
demanding the status quo of Versailles in point of armament, 
strength—indeed, refusing to contemplate any reduction 
of her “ war potential” until and unless all other mep, 
bers of the League unite to guarantee French “ security» 
—in the old discredited sense—by means of a pact of mutyy| 
assistance. In its own way British ‘ peace diplomacy ” ; 
quite as much of a drag on progress with disarmament ; ang, 
curiously enough, Mr. Wheeler-Bennett seems quite y. 
perturbed that the Locarno formula “ special agreements fy 
special needs ” should still be the maximum contribution whic, 
British statesmanship has to make to a new world order, 

Tronically enough this attitude, which would seem to ny 
counter to the fundamental principle on which the League j 
based, is scarcely distinguishable from the practice of Sovig 
Russia, whose network of Neutrality and Non-Aggressiq, 
Treaties are deliberately designed to localize military actig, 
and avoid entanglement in a general conflict. The section of 
this book dealing with Soviet Russia’s part in the whole trag. 
comedy is particularly valuable. Once more Chatham Houg 
places us all in her debt. 

Mr. Heald provides, perhaps, the most charitable description 

of the League’s work in the field of disarmament when ly 
discerns, 
“the gradual recognition by the States concerned of the compley 
nature of the question and their realization that disarmament is not 
a purely mathematical, political, economic or psychological problen 
but rather, like the hydra, it is a monster with many heads.” 

The real issue, as Major Lefebure recognizes at the outset, 
is the prevention of war. That is a matter of social mechanics 
which can only be adjusted by political wisdom. And still 
* knowledge comes but wisdom lingers”! In the meantime 
Major Lefebure, the right kind of expert—an expert in dis. 
armament—realizes that he can give solidity and substance to 
the aspirations of ordinary men and women, the “ potential 
cannon-fodder ” who really do want genuine disarmament. 
Hence this low-priced companion to Scientific Disarmament, 
thoughtful and stimulating but unfortunately written ina 
not easily readable style. 

His criticism of the Draft Convention is sober but devas. 

tating. Direct limitation, he suggests, has hardly been faced 
as a practical issue. It is essential, however, for an adequate 
control of the casualty-producing weapons ;_ while accessory 
armaments must be limited at the same time by budgetary 
methods. The gravamen of his charge against the palaverers 
at Geneva is that they “ have consistently ignored the con: 
bined effect of a series of disarmament measures upon any 
one of them.’? What he has to say about chemical disarmament 
and the conversion-lag, as illustrated by the United State 
war mobilization in 1917, is very much to the point, while 
recent selling of armaments to the East by private firms 
has underlined the pitifulness of statesmen’s efforts hitherto 
to remove a serious obstacle to effective disarmament : 
“. . . they cannot by sane arrangements or legislation restrait 
their own nationals in this trade, for the simple reason that in thi 
absence of some general scheme one nation feels that it may as well 
get the business as another, A better example of inefficient inter- 
national thinking and co-operation could hardly be found.” 

Signor Engely’s book speaks for itself. It is a thoroughly 
competent piece of work, not unduly tinged with Fascist 
fervour. Two bad breaks are particularly well brought out, 
the attitude at the Washington Conference in 1922 of the 
French who arrived full of the idea that an armed struggie it 
the Pacific was imminent and confident that they would 
obtain a security undertaking from the U.S.A. in return fot 
support against Japan ; and the thesis of “ absolute require: 
ments put forward by the British Admiralty at the Geneva 
Conference of 1927 which, although afterwards abandoned, 
gave the French just the handle that they wanted to torpedo 
any Five-Power agreement at the London Conference. The 
author rightly insists that the political and the technical ate 
not two distinct problems but two forms of the same problem, 
that ‘once a political principle is fixed the corresponding 


technical formula becomes defined immediately.” 

On the question of the freedom of the seas Mr. Engely 
remarks pointedly : 

“Tf [it] is in truth desired, it is necessary that men should free 
themselves of the spirit of war; there is no other means and cal 
be none,” 

This is the goal set before us by Dr. Wingfield Stratford it 
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an encyclopaedic work which I personally found unutterably 
trite and maudlin. He makes some good points, employing 
analogies from history and natural science, and no one 
would wish to quarrel with his conclusion that nothing but a 
spiritual revolution will save contemporary humanity from the 
consequences of its own hyper-developed intellectual powers. 
But really it has all been said before, and the author might 
have spared us three hundred out of the four hundred pages 
and all the tags, quotations and interspersed verses. 
Major-General Fuller warns us that he has written three 
books in one. I only wish he had had time for the necessary 
condensation to let us have them separately. His volume 
suffers like the last from its pantechnicon character. But it 
js written with immense verve and sparkles with provocative 
conceits. The hunting of the hydra of disarmament is not 
for him—because he is convinced that it is not a hydra but a 
Snark. Armaments, he says quite rightly, ‘* are the outward 
and visible sign of inward discontent ” and 
“the abolition of force is impossible in a well-ordered society, as 
impossible as the abolition of justice and reason. ‘The question is 
not one of abolition but of adjustment.” 
In short, General Fuller is at odds with most contemporary 
pacifists, he dislikes intensely humanitarians and such as still 
put their faith in ** democracy ” and he cries out for physical 
and economic reasons, not sentimental or moral, or for the 
eimination of war, which has nothing to do with good or 
evil but is “ according to circumstances a necessary or an 
unnecessary force.” It is a breezy book. I like a man who 
expresses So outspokenly the feelings of most intelligent people 
under forty. What the world needs to-day is, as he says, 
frankness, moral courage, and the nation’s leaders to-day 
(except in Italy and Russia) are spiritually dead men belonging 
to a world which should have remained buried in the grave 
of 1914, W. Horsraun Carrer. 


Manchuria Without Tears 


By Col. P. 'T. Etherton and 
l2s. 6d.) 


Manchuria : the Cockpit of Asia. 

H. Hessell Tiltman. (Jarrolds. 
For the reader who wants a rough but fairly comprehensive 
summary of the causes leading up to, and the issues involved 
in, the Far Eastern erisis which was precipitated by the 
Japanese occupation of Mukden on September 18th, 1931, 
this book can be recommended : but not unreservedly. ‘The 
reviewer can most usefully discharge his duty by stating the 
nature of his reservations. 

The most important (though by no means the most start- 
ling) of the authors’ mistakes is the uncritical prominence 
which they give, in analysing the vital necessity to Japan 
of her interests in Manchuria, to the widely prevalent fallacy 
that China’s three Eastern Provinces do, will, or can provide 
an outlet for Japan's rapidly increasing surplus population. 
they admit that Japan’s aims have never included the coloniza- 
tion of Manchuria, and they rightly scout the idea that her 
present policy is directed towards outright territorial annexa- 
tion (if only because Manchuria would, as Korea does, cost 
Japan more to administer than it is worth). But they fail to 
emphasize several fundamental truths which are in this 
connexion all-important. One, that the Japanese are adapted 
neither by temperament nor by physique to residence in 
Manchuria, where they suffer extremely from home-sickness 
and from the climate. Two, that Japanese enterprise in 
Manchuria will always rely largely on Chinese labour, which is 
cheaper, more abundant, and—for the reasons stated above — 
more satisfactory than their own imported Jabour. Inside 
the Leased Territory and the South Manchuria Railway zone 
(an area of approximately 1,300 square miles) there are, in 
point of fact, about a quarter of a million Japanese: there 
are hardly any outside it. The total area of Manchuria is 
roughly 370,000 square miles ; its total population is some- 
thing over 30 millions. It is therefore a ridiculous exaggera- 
tion to say: ‘* Were it not for the Japanese conditions in 
Manchuria would indeed be chaotic.” 

li 1905 Japan: took over from Russia—admittedly at a 
high cost in blood and money—a good railway and an excellent 
port. She did not. as is too often assumed, herself create 


these things; hut she developed them, and the enterprises 


which they fathered, with characteristic efficiency. For 
herself, and for the other foreign Powers with economic 
interests in Manchuria, she has undoubtedly done very 
well; and she has probably done fairly well for the 3 or 4 per 
cent. of the Chinese population who live inside the railway 
zone. But to give——as the authors of this book do give 
the impression that over all Manchuria Japan has played 
the part of a fairy godmother with a marked talent for 
colonial administration in difficult cireumstances, and with full 
opportunities for exercising it, is to perpetuate a mischievous 
delusion. 

One does not look for great profundity in a book which 
hears marks even more unmistakable than its lack of an 
index and its slipshod style of having been produced in a 
hurry to meet a sudden demand; but one does expect 
fidelity to fact, and especially to recent and sensational fact. 
Colonel Etherton and Mr. Tiltman give a garbled and super- 
ficial account of the events which followed Japan’s military 
coup of September 18th. Page 200, for instance, is alone 
sufficient to disqualify their book from being considered a 
contribution to journalism, let alone history. Referring to 
the attack by students on Mr. C. T. Wang, the authors say 
that the post of Foreign Minister was offered to Dr. Sze, 
who “ declined the honour, preferring the safety and comfort 
of Europe to the vagaries of a Chinese student mob.” 
Gratuitous insult is all very well in its way, but for the glaring 
inaccuracy of the next sentence there can be no excuse- 
“ Differences then arose between the party at Canton and 
its rival at Nanking, serious floods occurred at Hankow 
. « . The italics are mine. They may recall to the 
least well-informed reader that the “ differences” with Canton 
had been responsible for a rebellion which was at that time 
six months old, while the floods at Hankow were an event 
of the previous June. 

But the authors’ unreliability in matters of detail is perhaps 
less to be deplored than their occasional lapses into hare- 
brained generalization, of which the statements that “a 
national feeling does not exist,” and that patriotism is 
“unknown” in China are fair examples. There are also 
serious Omissions; among those least to be expected in an 
ad hoe, straight-from-the-stable publication of this sort are 
(a) any indication of what the Young Marshal’s intervention 
in politics south of the Great Wall meant to Manchuria ; 
(b) an account of the methods and aims of the Japanese in 
their attempts to found puppet-governments after the occupa- 
tion; (¢) any mention of the Japanese failure to provide the 
machinery for a civil administration of their own to take 
over from the military commanders when and if normal 
conditions were restored; and (d).a satisfactory analysis of 
the more obvious motives underlying the Soviet policy of 
non-aggression. 

In spite of its faults, however, the book contains much 
sound and valuable information. I have dealt at some 
length with its shortcomings, because it is the only full-dress 
analysis of the Manchurian situation available to the public, 
in relation to whom the critic’s position is therefore one of 
1 a al A 


unusual responsibility. 


An Eighteenth Century Poet. 


‘Thomas ‘Tickell and the Eighteenth Century Poets. Conipiled 
from his family papers by Richard Eustace Tickell, O.B.b., 
M.Inst.C.E. (Constable. 16s.) 

Tue early eighteenth century was a Golden Age for men of 

letters. But the happy time soon passed. Butler died in 

1680, Dryden in 1700. 

«And honest Butler dyed exceeding poor, 
And when grim Death did tuneful Dryden seize, 
He had not what would pay the Sexton’s fees.” 

Some forty years after Dryden’s death Johnson was walking 

the streets of London with Savage, unable to pay for a bed, 

and authors had returned to the conditions “* most familiar 
to their nature.” Between these two dates they had basked 
for a while in the sun of prosperity. “ Swift, Steele, and 

Addison were read by all the politicians,’ says Mr. ‘Tickell. 

There is more to it than that. Addiso:. was Secretary of 


State in a Whig administration: Swift = power behind the 
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Tories. Prior was plenipotentiary if not ambassador; Steele 
was a member of Parliament and held various offices; Gay 
accepted some posts, was offered others, made and lost @ 
fortune, and fell back on the hospitality of a Duchess. ‘Towards 
the end of the seventeenth century the satires of Dryden, 
Butler, Marvell and Oldham had shown, as those of Cleveland 
had shown before, that a skilful pen could be a valuable asset 
to a political party. A few years later there was a large 
number of authors as eager for political subject mattcr as an 
Elizabethan ballad writer had been for a spectacular hanging 
or a lamentable fire, and it was no longer necessary for states- 
men to court them. 

Themas Tickell climbed into the pleasant places of office in 
the wake of Addison, and is better known to-day as the friend 
and editor of Addison and as Pope's rival in the translation 
of the first Iliad than for anything which he himself wrote. 
No one has ever claimed him as a great poet; “... . he 
eannot be placed in the first rank of poets; yet .. ... he has 
.++. an unexceptionable claim to the second,” says Cibber’s 
Lives of the Poets. ‘To Tickell . . . . cannot be refused a 
high place among the minor pocts,” wrote Johnson, and 
Tickell’s works appeared modestly and suitably among those 
of “the most celebrated minor poets.” Johnson, whom 
Mr. Tickell quaintly describes as ‘‘no mean critic of his own 
century,” hints that Tickell’s earlier works may have had the 
advantage of Addison’s assistance, but points out that his 
elegy on his friend and patron must be his own, “ nor,” he 
adds ‘‘ is a more sublime or more elegant funeral poem to be 
found in the whole compass of English literature.” 

Tickell seems to have been a good talker, a passport into 
any society, and a pleasant man. In this book we can follow 
the successful career of the sixth child of an eighteenth-century 
clergyman who became the friend and correspondent of great 
men. His papers remained in the possession of his family 
and though they have been drawn upon in the past much 
remained unpublished, including letters from Addison and 
Young. There are also a Letter Book in Addison’s hand 
containing the original drafts of thirty-two of his letters, 
Tickell’s agreement with Tonson for a translation of the Iliad, 
his comparison of his own version of the first book with that of 
Pope, some delightful family letters, and other matter of 
considerable interest to any student of the life and literature 
of the eighteenth century. ‘ The world is the poorer by the 
loss of his correspondence,” says Mr. Tickell of Young, and the 
following passages are cnough to prove the truth of his 
statement. 

“Poor Steele is laughing under a Mountain in Wales, it is all he 
can do, for he can scarce speak, and in such Circumstances it would 
be to the Honor (?of) a wiser Man, to be able to do that.” 

The Arch Bp. of Canterbury who has been ill, sent his Compli- 
ments to the Qucen on her Birthday by Dr. Mead and Ict her know 
he was much better but his Grace desired Dr. Mead not to mention 
it to any of his Brethren of the Clergy, because it was a Day of 
rejoicing. 

‘You see there are Jokes upon the Bench, and that is all. 
Tillotson is quite dcad; those among us who pretend to copy him, 
are like those in Poesy, who pretend to copy Dryden. They havea 
little of the Form but none of the Power.” 

Mr. Tickell says lie lacks the literary talent “‘ to embellish the 
subject as it deserves,” and has left the MSS. to tell the tale 
The volume is well arranged and needs 
no embellishment. The original documents are far more 
valuable than any paraphrase of them could be. Mr. 'Tickell’s 
book is, and is likely to remain, the authoritative account of 
his ancestor. Its main appeal must inevitably be to the scholar, 
and the author has perhaps included some unnecessary in- 
formation. That the year used to end with March and not 
with December is fairly well known (p. xiv.) ; those who have 
uscd Hearne’s Diary realize something of his prejudices, those 
who have not will hardly be much wiser after gathering that his 
views sometimes differed from those of Tickell (p. 22); anyone 
who reads a book on Tickell will be likely to know what a 
Ylornbook is (p. 127), and not many perhaps will be interested 
in details concerning the font in which the poet was christened 
(p. 16). Necessary information is sometimes withheld. To be 
told (p. 56) that Tickell’s verses to Lady Warwick “ were printed 
in 1717, by R. Burleigh, Amen Corner,” is not helpful. The 
book in question is called The Rape of the Smock, after a poem 
by Hildebrand Jacob. <A statement on p.-165 would seem to 


jn their own words. 


indicate that Newcomen’s steam pump dates from 1726. An 
engraving of the engine existed in 1718, and is reproduced in 


—— 
Vol. IV. of the Transactions of the Newcomen Society, 
statement (p. 28) “he had been made Lord of the Admiral 
in 1710, and his father before him had lost a leg in a pay 
engagement ” deprives Clarke of a leg to which he is fajjy 
entitled. It so happens that Clarke himself records (y 
preservation of his legs. “ I was going down to the Cockpit 
- + + in a new glass coach . . . the coach door whig| 
stood at flew open... . and I tumbled out. My legs fel 
into a hole in the pavement, so that I received no prejudig 
on them by the coach wheels, which went pretty fast oye 
them.” But these are details which in no way detraet fron 
the interest and the value of an account of an eighteenth. 
century poet, given whenever possible from eontemporay 
letters and documents. 


Three Lives 

— Harry. By Captain C. W. Virebrace, F.S.A. 
5s.) 

Margaret Outram. 

Imperial Brother. 


(Murray, 


By Mary Frances Outram. (Murray. 1g) 

By Maristan Chapman. (Allan. 12s, 6d.) 
TERE are various reasons why people read biographies— 
apart from the universal reasons for reading at all—whied 
veer between the desire to grasp life and the desire to eseape 
from it. Biographies are read from historical motives, o 
from a desire to live vicariously, or from a wish to get into 
closer contact with other personalities, or as works of art— 
as a peculiar form of novel, perhaps. They appear to be 
written from as many motives (that is why there is no such 
form as “ biography’), and these three books cannot be 
compared from a literary point of view. The only test we 
can apply to all of them is, how far do they give the sens 
of the present actuality of a person long since dead? 

Yet if we were to say that we hardly get any sense of 
“ Honest Harry ” as a living person, Captain Virebrace would 
retort that he had not tried to give it, and that anyway it 
is our business to create the living actuality for ourselves 
His work is really a corner of history archaeological) 
explored, rather than a biography. It has been to som 
extent a labour of pride in his family, if we judge by the page 
of genealogical investigations with which the book opens, 
while the bulk of the volume is really cencerned with 
Charles I's many attempts at escape, foiled, as often as not 
by his own indecision. After Charles had surrendered at 
Newcastle, Henry Firebrace, a Commonwealth man, was 
attached to him as one of his household, having come ther 
from Lord Denbigh’s; and there he remained until almost 
the end. He had little to do, except as accessory, with the 
escape from Hampton Court, but he was the chief move 
in most of the attempts to get away from Carisbrooke. And 
all the while it was chiefly through Firebrace that Charles 
carried on his correspendence, though there were others 
concerned. One of the difficulties was always the leakagi 
through traitors, Lady Carlisle being apparently the worst 
offender, though most of Charles's helpers were 
notably a Mrs. Whorwood, who emerges as a charming figur 
After the Restoration, Firebrace was employed as a kitchen 
dignitary (Charles IL was grateful to his father’s helpers), 
while James II raised him to Green Cloth rank, and knighted 
him. Captain Firebrace provides us with large appendices 
giving us the secret correspondence, both in the original 
eypher and in plain. Yet Sir Henry scarcely comes out; 
he is a figure rather than a man: but the book would provid 
material for a rich historical novel. 

Miss Outram succeeds in making more of a living figur 
out of her great-grandmother, who was mother of the famous 
Outram, the Bayard of India. Not that this is a biography 
in the full modern sense of the word, so much as a record. 
a Jabour of love: but the wealth of intimate detail, in letters 
and so on. contributes to make her a breathing woman whom 
we might have known. whom we do know. The daughter 
of an extraordinary intellectual, Dr. Anderson, who embraced 
a theory that girls should have no education whatever, shi 
always lamented the lack of the discipline she had missed 


k val 


Perhaps, however, education is not always the best thing t 
develop character, and Miss Anderson, being Scotch, wis 
able heroically to meet her early misfortunes, being left 
almost penniless with a Jarge family to bring up, when het 
husband, Benjamin Outram, who was one of the pioneers o 
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il and tramways, prematurely died. Her reward came in 
old age, When her son was famous, and she the centre of an 
intellectual coterie. Margaret Outram is not created for us, 
but we can very easily create her for ourselves. 

In Imperial Brother, on the other hand, Miss Chapman 
has attempted to give us a portrait of the Due de Morny 
gs though he were a figure in fiction. As an experiment the 
pook is interesting, but it shows only too clearly that you 
cannot push biography too far in the direction of a novel. 
The reader does not yet the living presence of the man in a 
biography unless he is certain that what he is told is true. 
Imaginary conversations with valets and wraiths (in this 
case with that of Morny’s grandfather, 'Talleyrand) weaken 
instead of strengthening the illusion. Even without profound 
historical knowledge we begin to doubt if Morny was really 
the backbone of the Second Empire, as Miss Chay man claims, 
and our doubts are not eased by conversations written in 
such English as a Frenchman might be supposed to talk. 
Morny was an extremely interesting figure, but with the back- 
ground so flimsily sketched in his real interest never emerges. 
If you are dealing with a political figure you must go deeply 
into politics. Miss Chapman gives us a Morny, certainly, 
but we cannot feel that it is the real one. Nor are we given 
a solid fictional character whom we meet as a living being. 
It is as though Miss Chapman, afraid of writing a biography, 
refusing the drudgery of research involved, had only hali 
made up her mind to write a novel. Still, the experiment 
was worth making, and the * biography ” certainly stimulates 
our curiosity in this particular manifestation of a “ power 
behind the throne.” Bonamy DopReEE. 


Modern Scotland 


Atholl and others. 


Duke of 
6d.) 


A Scotsman’s Heritage. By the 
(Alexander Maclehose and Ce, 7s. 

Ir was a happy thought to get a number of representative 
Seotsmen to trace the different strands in the Scottish tradition 
and point a contemporary moral. For Scotland may have 
her moments of iconoclasm and revolt, but her past is always 
with her, and her sense of history is so acute as to become 
often an antiquarian zeal. The fiercest innovator will cherish 
his particular form of relic-worship. ‘The Duke of Atholl 
tells with spirit the fine tale of Scottish courage and loyalty. 
Lord Macmillan 
idiosynerasies of Scots law. 
Scottish education, and. as a distinguished biologist, dreads 
lest mass production may supersede that search for quality 
which was the glory of the old parish dominie, and insists 
rightly that Scotland’s educational system has not kept 
pace with the metamorphosis of her social organization. 
Sir D. Y. Cameron has an illuminating survey of Scottish art, 
in which he pays just tribute to the late Sir James Guthrie. 
All these writers suggest that something is lacking—that 
to-day that full national consciousness is dulled out of which 
spiritual and intellectual triumphs spring. The point is put 
more bluntly by two writers, Major Walter Elliot and the 


in an admirable chapter expounds the 
Professor Graham Kerr deals with 


President of Magdalen. Major Elliot has small patience 
with what he ealls the “ rather whining formulae ~ of the 


Seottish Nationalist group. 
his people most characteristically revealed in the seventeenth- 
century Wars of Religion and in the Kirk. The Kirk is 
“the pure expression of the political heritage of Scotland,” 
with its egalitarianism, its respect for intellect, and its passion 
In the Kirk have been united the 
two major historical influences—the questing spirit of Northern 
Europe, and the great Mediterranean culture. But this 
democratic intellectualism: was challenged in 1843 at the Dis- 
ruption and has never been restored. He has no 
objection to drastic reforms which will make the actual govern- 
ment of Scotland more eflicient, but he does not believe that 
salvation lies in a Parliament in Edinburgh. ‘ The * polis’ 
of Seotland, the ‘ city > with which our polities really concern 
themselves, is a city not made by hands. We do not know 
where to worship, and that is the disorientation of Seotland 
to-day.” She has to recover her soul, and he believes that 
she will recover it by returning in mundane affairs to some- 


for abstract argument. 


since 


thing like the spirit of her historic Kirk, in the marriage of 


criticism and discipline. 


He finds the peculiar genius of 


Mr. Gordon says much the same thing about Scottish 
letters, and few men could have packed more matter into a 
dozen or so small pages. Its key-notes have always been 
patriotism, and a “ joyous and incorrigible domesticity,” 
but this has meant a restriction to short flights and an 
avoidance of the greater themes. In a sense the work of 
Burns and Scott was not * the beginning of a period, but its 
climax and close.’ Scottish writers have gone south to be 
merged in a larger literature, and the old domestic altars are 
bare. Can a new literary tradition be created without ceasing 
Scottish ? is Mr. Gordon’s question. He does not 
answer it, but like Major Elliot he seems to believe that it is 
only possible if Scotland can acquire again a national literary 
centre—that is to say, resume and enlarge the idiom of her 


to be 


heritage. 


Strange Prisons 


The Road to Oblivion. By Vladimir Zenzinov. 

The Escapes of Captain O’Brien, R.N. 
Lane. 7s. 6d.) 

Harpoon. By Henry Ferguson. 


12s. 6d.) 
(John 


(Cape. 
1804-1808, 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

SIBERIA was perhaps the strangest prison ever invented by 
the ingenuity of rulers. M. Zenzinov was sent there three 
times by the Czarist authorities ; twice he escaped ; the third 
time his place of exile was Russkoye Ustye in the province of 
Verkhoyansk, the pole of cold, from which he found it 
impossible to escape. Instead he gathered materials for an 
extraordinarily interesting book. Consider the distances : 
first, 3,315 miles by rail from St. Petersburg, then 2,000 
miles by river, last 3,620 miles by reindeer. For nearly three 
thousand miles he was guarded only by one Cossack, who 
left him several days’ march from his destination. In order 
that he might feed himself, the police had to grant the 
sentenced Terrorist a permit to carry arms, and he had a 
rifle and revolver in his baggage as well as scientifie instru- 
ments supplied by departments. When he 
arrived at Russkoye Ustye, a village of about eight houses near 
the Arctic Ocean, he was welcomed as an important traveiler 
in the special care of the Czar. 


government 


There for five years the 
prisoner lived in perfect freedom, with permission to move at 
will through a larger than France. He formed 
natural history collections for the Moscow museums, hunted 
for his food, made long journeys by dog team and studied 
the customs of a strange group of white Russians, probably 
descendents of explorers in the time of Ivan the Terrible. 
His food was mainly fish, but the fish was pleasant and various ; 
caviare was given to the dogs and * 


province 


on fishing expeditions I 
had occasion to see caviare cast out on the shores in quantities 
large enough to be gathered up with shovels.” It was too 
cold for any vegetation, and the measure of distance, a kess, 
meaning a kettle, was about seven miles, the distance travelled 
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by a team of reindeer while a kettle-boiled. .M. -Zenzinov 
brought with him about thirty books, but he had so much to 
occupy his time that a few remained unopened till the end. 
He suffered from the extreme loneliness (he only received 
letters twice a year), and the cold, but there were compen- 
sations : 

‘In my later wanderings about the world I would sometimes 
recall with yearning the days when I roamed the snow wastes on 
reindeer, slept in deserted povarnias amidst silent mountains, 
visited the savage but hospitable Tunguses. . . .” 

Surely this was the most humane prison ever devised for 
intellectual man. 

The experiences of Captain O’Brien as a prisoner in France 
from 1804 to 1808 seem equally strange. He lived on parole 
at Verdun in lodgings with a brother officer; on the King’s 
birthday they entertained the French commandant, who 
drank King George’s health and tasted English plum pudding 
with a kind of fearful pleasure. They felt few restrictions : 

“As soon as I found myself a little settled, my friend and I 
employed a French master and studied with the greatest attention, 
never quitting the town except on race days, or days of other 
amusements. We engaged also a fencing and an Italian master.” 

Once Napoleon passed through in a carriage with Murat. 
He bowed to the prisoners of war and they lifted their hats 
tohim. But after a while billiards and races palled. Captain 
O’Brien took back his parole and escaped. He was recaptured 
near Boulogne, where he saw the fleet of flat bottomed boats 
built for the invasion of England. He escaped again on the 
way back to Verdun, and this time aimed at Austria but was 
caught near Constance. He was then sent to the castle of 
Bitche, where the conditions seem more in accord with 
modern ideas of war, and his description of the dungeons 
curiously resembles that of “* The Enormous Room.” For 
the third time he escaped, and successfully crossed the 
Austrian frontier. Captain O’Brien knew how to tell a story, 
and his narrative, first published in this form in 1841, moves 
with the quick, light step of a fugitive. 

An Antarctic whaler is a voluntary prison, though as the ice 
on the Ross Sea thickened with winter, Mr. Ferguson and his 














ON THE 
MAKE 


by 


Robert Neumann 
6/- 


“A bustling satirical farce, brilliant 
and breathless in movement, often re- 
calling ‘Gentlemen Prefer Blondes’ 
in the outline of the narrative and 
even sometimes in the details, but out- 
distancing that work in its rollicking 
vigour.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


PETER DAVIES 
30 HENRIETTA ST., W.C.2. 
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fellow-whalers began to fear an enforced and disagt, 

imprisonment. His book is interesting for its technicalities 
and as an appendix to Moby Dick, but his style is Pretentioy, 
and irritating. GRAHAM Gregg 


F . t e 
1ction 
Ballet for Three Masks. By James Cleugh. (Secker, gg 64 
Midsummer Night Madness. By Sean O’Faolain, (Cape, 
7s. 6d.) 
Himself. By Hazel Murphy. (Methuen. ‘7s. 6d.) 
The Master of the House. By Radclyfie Hall. (Cape. 7, 6d.) 
Count Your Blessings. By Rhys Davies. (Putnam. 4s, 64.) 
Of a Mind. By E. Tangye Lean. (Cobden Sanders, 
48. Oa. 
O Providence. By Jolin Hampson. (Hogarth Press. 4s, 6d.) 
Ballet for Three Masks is the most accomplished first noyd 
I have come across since I began reviewing. Mr, Cleugh 
is not content to walk on to the literary stage in the usu 
way and make his bow; there is a flash of coloured fire, 
and he appears, like the genie of the lamp, a fully equipped 
novelist. ‘The three masks belong to Baxter, an educated 
grocer, Jehane Roderiguez (anglicé, Jane Rogers), a highbroy 
journalist, and ‘‘ Hermes,” a motor salesman who has not 
troubled to lose the nickname he acquired at his public 
school. The three meet at a party, and Hermes encourages 
Baxter to fall in love with Jane in order that he may intrigue 
with Baxter’s Ena. The discovery of his treble loss—Jane, 
Ena, and his trusted friend—is too much for Baxter. Now 
follow the three main sections of the book, one devoted to 
each “ mask.” Baxter is discovered telling his story to a 
celebrated psycho-analyst. He turned out Ena, devoted 
all his energies to business, and became successful. After 
some years, he met her again, with her son Peter—Hermey' 
son. All his resentment, hitherto impersonal, focussed 
itself upon the boy, whom he tried unsuccessfully to murder, 
The second attempt, via an intrigue with the wife of 4 
toxicological expert, landed him in prison. Ultimately 
he dies in the analyst’s study. Jane’s pas seul opens with 
her decision to become the mistress of the elderly and popular 
novelist Oscar Merivale. She longed to mould his mind 
to a vision of her own values. Unfortunately, she loved 
him, and the loved, as Mr. Cleugh points out, are always 
in a very strong position. An infuriated Breton father 
could rout Oscar, but Jane and Peter Riley found him hard 
to manage, and his daughter Alice turned out to be even 
harder. Jane played brilliantly, but was utterly outwitted 
Hermes’ solo is a survey of the experiences which, hardening 
him from an idealist, made it possible for him at last to 
become a poet. Into his ballet Mr, Cleugh crowds almost 
every sort of character, posture, and expression. He avails 
himself of the full modern keyboard, and his touch is individual 
and decisive. ‘To argue with him over points in his book, 
as I should like to do, would occupy three times the space 
I have. Accordingly I salute him with admiration and 
more than a touch of envy, and pass on to the next book. 
Mr. Sean O’Faolain attracted the attention of enthusiasts 
a year or two ago with a short story in one of Mr. O'Brien's 
anthologies. Here is his first collection. Irish writers seem 
to excel in the short story, and Mr. O’Faolain certainly need 
not fear comparison with his. contemporaries. His titk 
story is rich and extraordinary, with a full range of feeling 
in its short compass; the contrast between the mildewed 
and decaying house with its mildewed and decaying occupant 
and the vigorous life of the young girl, the deadly background 
of war and suspicion, and the hints which this writer's work 
inevitably throws out in all directions. Though the compl: 


ment may be unfashionable, Mr. O’Faolain has something f 


of Synge’s power in this respect, revealing a whole life ina 
gesture or a careless speech. Hugue sounds a new note it 
the short story form, as does The Small Lady. This book 
and Mr. Frank O’Connor’s are the best new work that has 
come out of Ireland for some years. 








Another Irish writer, Miss Hazel Murphy, makes het f 
bow with a first novel which is uneven in performance bit f 
exciting in promise. Rory Quinn must I think at som fF 
time have lodged in Hatter’s Castle, and some of the dialogue, F 
particularly that between Larry and Eileen, is_ literary; § 
but the first scene at the fair is admirable, there is a wil 
unreal beauty about the murder of the tinker’s daughter, f 
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MAPRABSZOOR 


By Helen Simpson 


The novel of the moment 


“It is not often that we are offered a 
feast so diverse or so entertaining as 
that set out by Miss Simpson.”—Panch. 


HEINEMANN 






































BOOKS to BORROW—frst ! | 
“GREY OWL | 


. of the code, the 


tells a graphic narrative . 

craft, the superstition, the 

character of the Indians.” 
—Illustrated London News 


THE MEN OF THE 
LAST FRONTIER | 


ce 


customs, and 


an authoritative account 
of wild life in the more remote | 
parts of Canada... Grey Owl 
writes vividly .. .” 
—Compton Mackenzie 








35 Photographs . « . « -. 10s. 6d. net 
(Sunday Times)—“ Those who wander about _ |! 
Soho will revel in...” 


THE ROMANCE OF | 
SOHO 


By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR | 
Illustrated in Photogravure . , 12s. 6d. net 
COUNTRY LIFE, LTD. 


20 Tavistock Sireet, W.C.2 i 
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O PROVIDENCE THE MEMORIAL 
By John Hampson ie By 

: Christopher Isherwood 
A new novel by a young and 
extremely promising author, 


A new long novel by the 
author of Saturday Night at 








By G. T. Garratt 

| 

Daily Dispatch: “He examines 
| the growth and personnel of the 
| party in recent years most acutely 
| 

| 

| 


and not without wit.” 5/- humane men.” 


International Psycho-Analytical Library 
l ON THE THE DEFEAT OF 
I NIGHTMARE BAUDELAIRE 

By Dr. Ernest Jones By Dr. René Laforgue 
Dr. Jones studies the influence Dr. Laforgue examines the 
of the nightmare both on life and writings ot Charles 
such beliefs as the Incubus, Baudelaire under the search- 
Werewolf and Witches, and ing rays of psycho-analysis. 
on religion, 21/- 10/6 


the Greyhound, which had 4 whose theme is the post-war Statesman, here records his their possible effects on the 
great success when published break-up of an English land- Impressions from a visit to working of the Constitution. 

| a year ago. 7/6 owning family. 7/6 Russia last year. 1/6 1/6 
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| Politics Education Art 

MUGWUMPS & THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS A LETTER ON THE 

LABOUR PARTY 4 Peki FRENCH PICTURES | 

| »V io ee enIn } 


New Statesman: 
commend his book too strong!y 
to all schoolmasters, parents and 
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Day-to-Day Pamphlets 
RUSSIAN NOTES THE CRISIS & THE | 
By €. M. Liovd CONSTITUTION 

Mr. Llos d, ln ieion as the By H. J. Laski 


Foreign Editor of The New A brilliant analysis of recent 
; ; political developments and 





By Raymond Mortimer 
V. SAcKVILLE-WEs?t, broadcast- 
ing: “It suggests with the utmost 
freshness the way in which one | 
7/6 ought to look at pictures.” 1/- 


“T cannot re- 





Hogart! Living Poets 
CLEMENCE AND NEW SIGNATURES 
CLARE Collected by Michael i 


» 1 » ot ce 
By Joan A. Easdale Roberts 
A new volume of poems by the 
young author of 4 Collection 
of Poems, which was recom- 
mended by The Book Society 


last year. 3/6 


New poems and satires by a 
group of young poets, which 
includes, W. H. Auden, Julian 
Bell, C. Day Lewis, and 
others. 3/6 

















and the last chapters, with their twist of ironic surprise, 
show real power. 

Miss Radclyffe Hall's new novel raises a difficulty. Her 
story of the reluctant carpenter-saint of Saint-Loup-sur-mer 
bears an external resemblance to the story of our Lord, of 
whom Christophe, as set forth on pages 135-188, evidently 
feels himself to be a reincarnation. I am not clear to what 
extent Miss Radclyffe Hall encourages his idea, but the 
episode of the stigmata, the emphasis upon carpentering, 
upon the divine power which makes him refuse the advances 
of Aeliana, and his ultimate (literal) crucifixion on active 
service in Palestine, show that at any rate the parallel has 
been in her mind. It is hard to see what is gained by it- 
The Master of the House is a solid, full story about a little 
Provengal seaport which was transformed by a Paris furniture 
dealer into. a fashionable resort, and then emptied by the 
War. Bound up with its fortunes are the life histories of 
the cousins Jan and Christophe, the carpenter Jousé, and 
the drunken cobbler Eusébe. The War part is maybe less 
convincing, but the story stands very well on its own legs : 
whereas, by adding this weight of symbolism to it, Miss 
Radclyffe Hall makes it totter dangerously, and keys the 
reader’s attention to an inconveniently high pitch. Like 
all her work, The Master of the House shows a high seriousness 
of purpose, but the aforementioned high pitch makes more 
obvious her occasional characteristic lapses into senti- 
mentality, and the death of the dog furnishes an unfortunate 
parallel to the death of the racehorse in an earlier work. 

Mr. Rhys Davies tells what is in essence a lowbrow story 
in clear and sensitive prose. The result is a novel which is 
readable without any sacrifice of artistic quality. Blodwen 
was too rare and passionate a flower to wither in a Welsh 
mining village. She was rechristened Viola by the motherly 
Madame, a procuress of unusual culture and good taste, 
had a love affair with one client, was offered marriage by 
another, returned home, consented at last to play her part 
in the unedifying drama of Caleb’s wrestle with the devil, 
and ran away for the third time. She is alive, vigorous, 
and attractive. Caleb is alive, vigorous, and singularly 
unattractive—a masterly portrait. Mr. Rhys Davies writes 
very well. He gives us rather a surfeit of Welsh dialect 
inversions. Distracting they are, and too much reminiscent 
of D. H. Lawrence occasionally Mr. Davies is; but he can 
draw a background, create real characters, and make his 
readers care what happens to them. 

Mr. E. Tangye Lean offers a vigorous and competent 
first novel, in which the interlude between public school 
and Oxford, spent abroad by a boy who has no love for his 
public school, is interestingly and sympathetically described. 
Mr. John Hampson adds to his reputation with a full-length 
study of the delicate youngest child of a large family. The 
Stonetuns had many changes of fortune, which, together 
with a large cast of characters, enable Mr. Hampson to keep 
his portrait of Justin free from the tedium of unrelieved 
analysis. He puts obstacles in his reader's way, and suffers 
badly from comma-itis—** Justin tried to draw, nothing 
he did pleased him, he put his things away in the toy cup- 
board”: but he knows his subject, and his book is un- 


doubtedly a success, L. A. G. SrronG. 


New Novels 


THE WILD TULIP. By F. L. Lucas. (Joiner and Steele. 
és.)—Three women in the Convent of San Quirico—a 
nun, a lay sister, and the little novice Ottavia—fell in 
love. Tragedy followed inevitably, for all three; and 
Mr. Lucas understands them, and tells a wise story in 
restrained and passionate prose. 


SPEARS AGAINST US. By Cecil Roberts. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d.)—The pre-War friendship and the subsequent 
enmity of the Crawleys and the Edelsteins is symbolized in 
fan’s love for Paula, which is the first step in her undoing : 
and when Jan goes to remonstrate with his sister’s fiancé 
for neglecting her, he finds that, through Paula, the 


Kdelsteins have been revenged. A_ readable and 
easy-going story. 
MORNING GLORY. By Colette. (Gollanez. 7s. 6d.)— 


Autumnal musings of a woman nearing forty in Provence 
in the month of August. All very sophisticated and 
* inimitable,’ but (dare we say it ?) rather dull. 
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FOUR EXTRA DAUGHTERS. By. Joanna Maconechy 
(Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.).—-Mrs. Bracken could no 
decide how to apportion £80,000 among her four UnWanted 
daughters. She ultimately left it all to the unmor 
Juliet, who gives a sensational twist to the end of th 
story. A_ bitter, amusing, competent book in whiq 
everyone is expertly unhappy. 


VOYAGE DECLINED. By Michael Romain. (Nash anq 
Grayson. 7s. 6d.)—-The story of a young woman who 
begins by loving her business, and then makes a busine 
of love. The heroine would be attractive if she were no 
so shrewd and competent, but none of her lovers com, 
to life at all. The best parts of the book are the characte 
studies of London girls. 


WE THAT WERE YOUNG. By Irene Rathbone. (Chatty 
and Windus. 7s. 6d.).—If there must still be War books, 
this kind is the least distressing. It is a long, brisk 
recollection of women’s doings on and off duty, told with 
invincible optimism and charm. 


THE PITIFUL LADY. By Katherine Tynan. (Ward, Lock. 
7s. 6d.)—The wrapper asserts that this is a charming 
and characteristic romance. Miss Tynan’s large public 
will not quarrel with this estimate of the tale of Robin 
Pendarves. 


MULBERRY SQUARE. By Lida Larrimore. (Methuen, 

7s. 6d.)—Janie was plain but sterling: her sister Celig 
was lovely but gilt: and the nice young doctor had to 
choose. An old, old story, told with the hearty sim. 
plicity of another old story, Little Women. 


MY SISTER'S STORY. By Michael Ossorgin. (Secker, 
és.)—The story of Russian family life and of a girl's 
unhappy marriage as observed by her brother is simply 
and rather beautifully written, but all the vagueness and 
irrelevance, the side-tracking, and the general untidiness 
of the whole book make it irritating to an English reader, 


Current Literature 


CANADA 
By Alexander Brady 

A NOTABLE addition to the ‘** Modern World ”’ series, edited 
by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, is Canada, by Professor Brady of 
Toronto (Benn, 18s.).. We know of no other recent book on 
the Dominion that is so comprehensive, so well-informed and 
so judicious in its comments. The author regards Canada as 
a nation in the making and far advanced enough already to 
be quite distinct from the United States, despite the pressure 
of American influences through trade, the Press, the cinema 
and the wireless. He emphasizes the importance of the 
French Roman Catholics of Quebee in this nation-building, 
They, at any rate, want Canada to remain independent. And 
the differences between the two neighbour countries are 
manifest. Canada has somehow contrived to maintain 
respect for the law. ‘Since the Great War Canada has had in 
proportion to population about one murder to every five in 
the United States.” Professor Brady expresses some concer 
lest excessive immigration from Eastern Europe may change 
the character of the population, hitherto mainly Anglo-Saxon 
and French. He describes clearly Canada’s economic pro 
gress, in agriculture, mining and manufactures, and notes the 
relatively slow development of trade unionism. In a closing 
chapter on Imperial relations he declares that ‘‘ one policy is 
wholly without chance of acceptance in Canada to-day or in 
the near future—viz., ‘Empire Free Trade.’ The Canadian 
Prime Minister has said as much, but advocates of that policy 
are notoriously blind to all the facts that tell against them. 


THE SPANISH OMNIBUS 
Translated by Warre B. Wells 

To represent modern Spanish literature from 1898 to the 
present day by a collection of translated short stories is 4 
difficult task and there is no doubt that the writers in question 
have done better work than appears in The Spanish Omnibus 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 8s. 6d.).. Unamuno, Azorin, Péret 
de Ayala, Gabriel Miré and Ramén Gomez de la Serna have 
interesting stories from which translation has taken the 
bloom. José Diaz Fernandez, one of the most promising of 
the younger men, is represented by the laconic report of an 
episode in the Moroccan war which has a certain quality but 
not much more. The general impression to be gathered 
from the volume is that the Spanish short story has not 
gone far beyond the character sketch. A curious mildnes 
of temper pervades the book. To this an excellent story 
by Blasco Ibanez is a surprising exception—surprising because 
of its quality. Another young man, Ramon Sender, of 
mystical leanings, has a finely imagined description of 4 
girl's dream journey, on her deathbed. A new name with 
good work attached to it is Jarnés. 
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IN THE 
GRIP OF THE JUNGLES 


by GEORGE HOGAN KNCWLES 
Illustrated. 15/- net 
t Surely this is one of the best books of travel, shikar, and nature 
qudy which has ever been published.”—Morning Post. “Mr. Knowles 
cq man of action first and foremost; but for all that he could give 
many novelists points and a beating.’—Daily Telegraph. ‘ This 
thrilling book is crammed with stories of hairbreadth escapes.” 
_feening News. ‘One of the best books of its class published for 
many years past.’ Sunday Times. 


MOHAMED: THE PROPHET 


by SIRDAR IKBAL ALI SHAH 


Author of “ Eastward to Persia,” ete. 


Demy &vo. 


21/- net 
The Moslems read the Life of Mohamed with reverence second only 
o their Holy Book. ‘To-day no satisfactory life story of the Man, 
to whom one seventh of the human race owes allegiance, is procurable. 
Western scholars, too, need a book of this sort, especially as the work 
embraces research from the original sources. The Sirdar’s reputation 
4; an author, scholar and traveller, is without compeer; and he 
qsures us that his great ambition in life is to make the personality of 
the prophet live with pen pictures—a craft of which the Sirdar is 
an admitted master, Ready March \ith. 


McGLUSKY THE FILIBUSTER 


by A. G HALES 

(duthor of the famous “ McGlusky” Books.) 7/6 
In this new novel Hales has excelled himself with his tales of 
McGlusky’s love-making, in places where it is most dangerous for 
a white man to make love, but love-making without peril would be 
to McGlusky like meat without sait. Many who read this stirring 
sory will be apt to consider McGlusky gets more salt than meat out 
of his wooing. Ready March 11th. 


WRIGHT & BROWN 
LION COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. 


Large Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
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MAURICE DEKOBRA 
Midnight 
on the 

Place © 


Pigalle 


New book by the author 
of 


WAAC 
My 
Journey’s 
End 


LAURIE 7/6 





LAURIE Tilustrated 7, 6 











- STRANGE BROTHER 


sy Blair Niles - 

By the author of 
No Bed of Roses GOD HAVE MERCY ON ME 
By Joan Conquest THE VILLAGE POMPADOUR 








2nd Large Printing 


Through the 
Box-Office Window 


Fifty Years at the Haymarket Theatre 
By W. H. LEVERTON (“Bill”) 


Foreword by MARIE TEMPEST. 44 
Pictures by AUBREY HAMMOND, 
BELCHER, PHIL MAY, &. 15/- 

















Life and Work 
of Goethe 


By Professor J. G. ROBERTSON. 
8 plates. 12s. 6d. net 


A comprehensive biography and critical study 
of Gocthe, in the light of the vastly increased 
knowledge of the last 50 years. ‘This is the 
authoritative book for the Centenary on 
March 22nd, 


The Epic 
of America 
By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS, author 


of A Searchlight on America. 15s. net. 


Probably the best single volume on American 
history so far written, graphic and cemprehen- 
sive, taking the story from Columbus to Hoover. 


Sex Education 
of Children 


By MARY W. DENNETT. 


\n advanced and sanely vigorous 
parents, which should help them 
difficulties of this aspect of education. 


Lake Fishing 

By JOCK SCOTT. 

Lake fishing for salmon, trout, or pike demands 

a different technique from river fishing. This 

useful book contains detailed instructions by an 
experienced angler, 


Later Greek 


Literature 
By Professor F. A. WRIGHT. 18s. net. 


A complementary volume to the same author’s 
successful Later Latin Literature. ‘Che new book 
covers the period 323 Bc. to a.p. 565, when an 
immense amount of valuable work was produced. 


3s. Od. net. 
book for 


over the 


7s. 6d. net. 





Just Published 


And No 
Birds Sing 


By PAULINE LEADER, 


Observer:—“ Frankness and unsparing details, 
yet the book is a vindication of all loveliness.” 


7s. Od. net. 


Everyman:—‘“ This wonderful book of a young 
human being, fighting against odds to find herself 
and to live.” 


An Account 
of Tibet 


By I. DESIDERI. Edited by FILIPPO 
DE FILIPPI. 16 plates. 25s, net. 

J. C. Squire, in Sunday Times: 
first edition of the whole work It 
classic of travel and a monument of 
devotion.” 


“This is the 
will be 
here Cc 
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writer, little known in England. Altogether a diverse and 
petising volume for those prepared to follow their curiosity 
rther. The translations are fair to good. 


THE CIVILIZATION OF FRANCE 
By Dr. Ernst Robert Curtius 


Dr. Curtius has written one of those books so popular since 
the War, in which a prominent publicist of one nation exam- 
ines and criticizes the characteristics of another. The Civilization 
of France (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.), brilliantly written, 
and skilfully translated by Miss Olive Wyon, is a welcome 
addition to the series. Dr. Curtius writes of French civilization 
in a sympathetic spirit and with an evident desire to under- 
stand and admire. The sharpness of contrast between French 
and German has perhaps helped him in his task; for he is 
naturally most sensitive to those peculiar qualities in 
which Frenchmen diverge most conspicuously from his own 
compatriots. This book is not mainly—indeed, it is scarcely 
at all—political, though Dr. Curtius analyses the intensely 
nationalistic spirit of France, curiously combined with an 
apparently complete absence of race-instinet or race-con- 
seiousness. The best chapter is perhaps the one devoted to 
** Literature and Intellectual Life.” Dr. Curtius shows how 
France “ has made intellect a national institution”; how 
prose in France has in the last resort always prevailed over 
poetry ; and. how the classical spirit in French literature has 
found expression even in the mouths of Romantics, Symbolists 
and Modernists. It is no accident that France, having lived 
down a superficial and undeserved reputation for lightness of 
head and heart, stands in the world to-day as the principal 
bubwark of tradition, nationalism and security. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN 
By C. Whitaker-Wilson 

Those of us who like Wren’s work admire him on this side 
of idolatry, but there are, of course, still some Ruskinians 
who dislike his classicism and deny that St. Paul’s is a religious 
building. Such being the conflict of opinions, it is no great 
surprise to find Mr. C. Whitaker-Wilson, in Sir Christopher 
Wren: His Life and Times (Methuen, 12s. 6d.), a passionate 
worshipper who will have nothing said against the great man 
or any of his churches save perhaps one. As our cynical age 
distrusts eulogy, the author has been imdiscreet. Moreover, 
he weakens his case by interminable digressions into personal 
experiences and politics. Yet no faults of style or treatment 
could make a biography of Wren unattractive. He was, from 
his youth up, as popular as he was brilliant. As a boy at 
Westminster School he invented scientific apparatus and was 
treated as an equal by the leading philosophers of the day. 
He was under thirty when he took the astronomical chair at 
Oxford. At thirty-two, without any special training in the 
most difficult of arts, he designed the Sheldonian Theatre at 
Oxford. Mr. Whitaker-Wilson has made no new discovery in 
emphasizing the importance of Wren’s visit to Paris in 1665 : 
every biographer has done the same. But Wren was no 
slavish imitator of Mansard and the rest. His classicism had 
a distinctive quality, and he excelled in. planning and eon- 
struction. One feels that, like Voltaire’s Habakkuk, though 
in a different sense, Wren was ‘* capable de tout”; he had a 
great mind—-superier to any particular problem even if it 
was that replanning of London after the Fire which he pro- 
posed in vain. Mr. Whitaker-Wilson’s book should be read 
with interest, now that the tercentenary of Wren’s birth 
approaches. The quotations from Wren’s stately reports are 
well chosen, and there are many illustrations. 


THE MARCH REVIEWS 

The Far East is fully and fairly discussed in the March reviews. 
Sir Frederick Whyte in the Nineteenth Century deals plainly 
with © China, Japan and Manehuria,” declaring that, while 
Japan must bow to the world’s protest in regard to Shanghai, 
she has yet to recognize the League’s intervention in Man- 
churia. Sir Arthur Salter in the Contemporary laments what 
he regards as the slowness of our Foreign Office to co-operate 
with the United States in defence of the treaties. Mr. O. M. 
Green, in the Fortnightly, discusses the whole matter dispas- 
sionately, and urges that the League must help China to 
recover her stability instead of merely * trying to deal with 
China as if she were a responsible organism.” 

In view of much recent controversy Miss Hilda Matheson’s 
able and informing article on “* The Future of B.B.C. Talks ” 
in the Nineteenth Century will be read with interest. She has 
no liking for a teo conservative or dully neutral policy, but 
would welcome the free discussion of most subjects. Much 
depends, of course, on the speaker and his methods. Another 
topical subject, ‘* The British Prison,” is discussed in the 
Fortnightly by an ex-inmate, Mr. 'T. G. Mackenzie, who confirms 
the general belief that most prisoners are of weak or abnormal 
intellect. In the Fortnightly, too, Mr. W. Horsfall Carter 
deseribes “‘ Germany Struggling to her Feet,’ and the growth 
of Herve Hitler’s movement as a sign of the times. 

The National Review, which is being conducted with much 
spirit on the Jines laid down by the late Mr. Maxse, contains 


an enthusiastic “ Vindication of Joseph Chamberlain» 
Sir Edward Grigg, an admiring study of General Wey, by 
and an article by Mr. William Zukerman, on “ Ame 
Lost Prestige.” va 

In Blackwood’s Lord Latymer examines “ The M 4 
Amy Robsart,” exeulpates her husband Dudley from t a 
of murdering her and attributes the crime—on the thinnest ¢ 
evidence—to the agency of. the. Spanish Ambassador 
Quadra, and the Guises. Major Jarvis’s sketches of “ Anh 
Days and Arab Ways ”’ are amusing. 


The Modern Home ~ 


[We shall be pleased to reply to any inquiries arising fromiy 
articles we publish on the Modern Home page. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the Editor, The Spectator, 99 Gower Styey 
W.C.1, with “ Modern Home Page’ written in the left-han 
corner of the envelope.| 


The Treatment of Damp—II 


BEFORE comparing the various methods of water-proofing 
the outside of a wall, it will be well for us to examine son, 
other ways by which damp can make an entrance, since any 
general treatment is mot only unnecessary but useleag 
the real source of the trouble is some unperceived local chitk 
in the defences. , ee 2 
Only prohibitively expensive bricks can claim: to-ly 
impervious to water; but, except in very unfavourabk 
circumstances, any--good quality brick should be able to 
evaporate moisture before this has had time to soak through, 
it is important to know what circumstances may fairl 
rank as unfavourable, In the first place, no brick should}. 
exposed to a steady stream of water such as may leak froma 
choked gutter or down-pipe—or even from a wide sill. It should 
not be exposed to drippings from heavy trees, especially if thes 
retard evaporation by screening off the sun and wind. (ButT 
would point out that the belief commonly held that ivy makesa 
wall damp is fallacious: on the contrary, the disposition of 
the leaves is extremely effective in keeping every drop of rain 
off the wall—as an examination of its surface after a heayy 
shower will prove. But if the wall is damp for any other 
reason the ivy will, of course, tend to prevent it drying, 
Deciduous creepers cannot be held so innocuous after they 
have shed their leaves.) Lastly, a brick is not intended to 
present a horizontal surface on which water can lie and soak 
downwards. In this connexion one must condemn the 
common practice of building ‘* party walls ” with a finishing 
course of bricks laid on edge. The fatuous device of providing 
a clear eighteen inches of wall above the tiles on the boundary 
of any two properties was recommended as a_ protection 
against fire in the “* Model By-laws of the Local Government 
Board,” and has been adopted in many districts. It is at 
least arguable that the damage by damp due to its inter 
pretation must be vastly greater than that saved by its fire 
preventive qualities. Certainly, a waterproof or sloping 
capping should be put on top, broad enough to throw the 
water clear of the brickwork below. ‘ 
In the absence of any such obvious source as an uncapped 
wall or defective roof, suspicion will rest first: on gutters, 
down-pipes and lead flashing. . The simplest, though the least 
pleasant way of examining these is during a heavy shower d 
rain which may disclose some obvious flaw that cannot & 
detected at any other time. Suspect the presence of any mud, 
leaves or moss which could retain water and perhaps lead it 
(uphill as readily as down) to unprotected brickwork. Moisture 
willclimb vertically for three or four inches at least up ay 
really dirty surface. Lead is liable to have perished if it has 
been anywhere in contact with lime mortar; zinc is badly 
corroded by the air of towns; cement may have cracked 
or come away from the brickwork ; down-pipes may be choked, 
or they may be cracked on the side nearest the house. 4 
simple and permanent eure for many of these minor flaw 
is to apply one of the several plastic compositions, such # 
* Tilo,” which will stick to any surface that is free from dust. 
A chimney often provides an entrance for damp. Suspett 
all round the base where it runs into the roof, and, in particulat, 
any “set-backs,” where the courses of bricks are stepped, leaving 
exposed horizontal surfaces. AH these should be carefillf 
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PROBLEM OF TO-DAY 


Read 


China 


The Collapse of a Civilization 
By NATHANIEL PEFFER. 12s. 6d. net 


What is the real China? What are the forces 
leading to her disintegration? How have Western 
ideas undermined her stability? This book is 
essential to an understanding of the crisis in 
China to-day. “One of the most illuminating 


books on the Chinese Revolution that one can 


recall.”—Saturday Review. 


The Political 
Philosophy of 
Confucianism 

By L. S. HSU, LL.B. 12s. 6d. net 


“Readers in: search of ideas that have prac- 
tical bearing upon current events should read it. 
They will be surprised at the modernity of 
Chinese political philosophy. This book gives the 
best outline of Confucianism I have come across, 
and is admirably planned.” 

--By THe Epiror, in Everyman. 
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weathered with cement mortar set at a sharp angle. Lime “ae 


mortar is useless for the purpose. A similar trouble can arise 
inside a chimney and is easily recognized by the characteristic 
dark brown stains which appear on the chimney-breast inside. 
The flue is bent to improve the draught and to keep the rain 
off the fire, as also to accommodate other flues in the chimney ; 
but if a careless bricklayer has omitted to weather all surfaces 
on which soot could otherwise lodge, this may become saturated 
with rain, which will then soak through into the room. A 
radical cure for this is troublesome and expensive, involving 
cutting out the brickwork, weathering the flue and making 
good-—and, unless the patch is very large, it can generally be 
treated in a more superficial way. 

Windows may let water in between frame and sill, or between 
sill and wall. In the former case, the joint should be well 
raked out all round and repointed with mastic (cement is of 
no use, since the different expansions of wood, metal, and stone 
or brick call for an elastic joint). In the latter, the sill should 
be provided with a “ throating groove’ under the front 
edge, to prevent drips being blown back against the wall 
and its joint, too, raked and repointed—with mastic if it is a 
wooden sill; with cement if it is stone. Should a sill overhang 
less than two inches, it may be wise to build it out to this width, 
grooving it as before. An alternative is to fix a fillet across with 
an overhang below, so as to throw the drips clear. In cavity- 
walls, mortar dropped and allowed to remain on wall-ties 
and the tops of window or door-frames will form a bridge 
across which damp can travel to the inner wall. The cure is 
to open the wall and remove the mortar. 

We have now examined most sources of dampness and 
prescribed various local cures: it remains for us to discuss 
more general treatments. A wall whose dampness is due to 
porosity or to its exposed position can be successfully treated 
without altering its appearance by various patent colourless 
solutions ; but these lose their effect after three or four years 
and must be renewed. The only one I know which can be put 
on a wall while this is actually damp is * Neal's Waterproofing 
Compound ” : the others must wait for a settled spell of dry 
weather. They are cheap and easily applied. A half-inch 
rendering of one part cement to two parts of clean sand 
(with the possible addition of a water-proofing compound 
such as “ Pudlo”) is absolutely permanent if well done, 
but it is ugly. It should not be painted for at least a year 
unless it is first chemically neutralized. Cement wash is ugly 
and of little use. Boiled linseed oil is effective for several vears, 
but it darkens the bricks and gives them a glossy look. Tar 
is perhaps the cheapest ; but it, too, is unsightly and needs 
renewing every five years. Various plastic compounds are 
made but they are usually black—as is asphalte, which needs 
expert application. Tiles laid on battens of wood will solve 
the problem in houses of a suitable type. They have the 
advantage over all other methods that they allow the moisture 
in the wall to dry outwards after they have been fixed. 

No external treatment is of any use if the damp-course is 
absent or faulty: in such cases the inside walls should be 
rendered with cement and finished with lime plaster to 
avoid condensation, as «described in the first of these 
articles. Palliatives for inside use include pitch paper or 
Willesden paper, both of which, being organic, perish sooner 
or later, and tin-foil, which is permanent. These can be put 
on under the wall-paper—but since there is the possibility of 
the damp spreading beyond them, a wide margin should be 
allowed. The colourless compositions described for outside 
can be used, or a black emulsion called ** Protex.” For all 
these things the wall must first be dried, either with fires or 
the use of a blow-lamp; and, since they are imporous, they 
encourage condensation in a cold room. 

I come lastly to the most surprising of all—the ‘ Knapen ” 
process. This has been adopted, after trial, on many important 
buildings on the Continent, such as the palaces at Versailles 
and Brussels, and may be considered reliable. It consists of a 
carefully calculated number of small porous tubes which are 
let into the external walls at a predetermined angle. Their 
effect is to evaporate automatically the moisture in the wall 
at the rate, in some cases, of several quarts a month for 
each tube. There saust be many cases in which the ** Knapen ” 
process offers the simplest solution to the problems we have 
been considering. G. M. Boumpurey. 


Finance—Public & Priva 
Plight of Railway Stockholder 


For some few years now English Railway stocks might hy, 
been described as the Cinderella of the Stock Exchap), 
Holders not merely of Ordinary but of prior cha» 
stocks have seen the market value of their Secutits 
shrink to an appalling extent. In the case of tyo , 
the companies the prior charge stocks have  receny, 
been lifted from the list of full trustee securities to why 
is known as the Chancery Group, while in the cag , 
the North-Eastern Company the prior charges  }gy 
now disappeared even from the list of Chancery trys, 
stocks, though in saying this it is always necessary ; 
remind apprehensive trustees that this developmey 
does not mean that they are compelled to realy 
assuming that the investment was made before th 
latest developments occurred. 
A Limit to Economirs,. 

Nor can it be said that the anxieties of railway stod. 
holders are being relieved by the character of the late 
annual reports and the statements made at the anny| 


mectings. It is trué that a great deal has been doy pues 
in the way of economies, but so much has been achiewi i yw. 1, « 
in that direction that it is doubtful if there can iI © gir Jos 


any further reduction in outlays without impairmey fi presiding. 


















of efficiency, while as regards new revenues it seen oo 
to be a case of waiting for better trade, and the smal a all 
improvement which has taken place in prices of som fom the 
of the railway securities during the past week must ff time in 
attributed partly to a sympathetic rise with othe oe 
stocks which have been influenced by the cheapnes pei 
of money and partly to vague hopes that tariffs may a work. 
bring about better trade conditions. This last argumen,f& The ra 
however, is not altogether a sound or a_ hopeful oy £4,300,00 
because railways, like the shipping companies, depen pl 
for their revenues upon the volume of transport, ani (1) I 
any mere curtailment of imports, while it may easy (2) J 
improve the trade balance, can scarcely be of beneit (3) J 
to the ships or the railways. Nevertheless, there a (4) \ 
just one or two hopeful signs and to some of theself— Tam gl 
would like to draw the attention of railway stockholdes& (1%8). : 
emune 
AN AWAKENING. ikon 
It would scem that railway directors have, unfortuR 'vng > 
nately, this in common with their fellow countryme, pr hed 
namely, a tendency to awake rather late in the daf& condition 
to the present urgency of difficult’ problems. Not aff sailing in 
few people are now beginning to realize that muchd — 
the post-War depression in this and in other counttsfe 4°)" 
has been due to inability or unwillingness on the path passing, 
of statesmen, politicians and nationals in the variowf the Dire 
countries to face the stern facts of the situation create shows pr 
by the War losses. In the railway world I think th —. 
has ‘also been — true, Railway ” directors, — obsess a 
by many years of monopoly, failed to recognize ti revenue | 
serious situgtion presented by the uneconomic wagih tan in 
trade depression and road competition. Now, howevt, gl 
it is probable that there is a fairly keen realization] gre the 
the facts of the situation and in this realization is & in the U 
be found one of the more hopeful signs. own. 
A Greav ACHIEVEMENT. —— 
That railway directors and railway managers hd traffic re 
not, however, been unmindful of the interests of shar ape 
holders is shown from the economies which have bet 
effected on almost every system, and in no instal sock yw} 
is this more true than in the ease of the London, Midlaiill stocks. 
and Scottish Railway under the chairmanship of Si fom the 
Josiah Stamp. The chairman of the London, Midlavl 5 a 
and Scottish Railway happens to be not only a s0U0l this ig a: 
business man but an eminent economist and statisticialf a exper 
and there is sometimes a tendency in some quartets tif mstance, 
belittle the application of the abilities of the statistic! perm 
and the economist as applied to practical busin} jy, 4 cup, 
affairs. Those, however, who either attended the rectlifR is no ti 
meeting of the London, Midland -and Scottish, or ¥ peng 
have read the exhaustive speech by the chairman, mt aoe. 
I think, have been impressed by the manner in wh) y,). 
P With 199 


(Continued on page 348.) 
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LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 


RAILWAY 


COMPANY 





CAUSES OF DECLINE IN TRAFFIC 





LARGE ECONOMIES 


IN EXPENDITURE 





RAILWAYS AND ROAD COMPETITION 





SIR JOSIAH STAMP’S SPEECH 


Tae Ninth Annual General Meeting of the London Midland and 
scottish Railway Company was held at Euston Station, London, 
N.W.1, on Friday, February 26th, 1932. 

Sir Josiah Charles Stamp, G.B.E., Chairman of the Company, 

ing. 

The cawey receipts show the heavy decline of just over 
$5,000,000, or 7.35 per cent. The unprecedented depression of 
trade all over the world and the continued effect of competition 
from the public roads are shortly the causes, and I will not spend 
time in discussing the circumstances which have brought our 
geat staple industries, and indeed the country itself, to the brink 
of disaster. One example may stand for many: we have 241 
blast furnaces on our system and at the end of 1931 only 41 were 
at work, 

The railway expenditure, on the other hand, was reduced by 
£4,300,000, or 7.79 per cent.—in a greater ratio than the fail in 
reeipts. The main factors in this large retrenchment can be 
cassed under four heads : 

(1) Effects of modernization, 
(2) Reduced rates of wages. 
(3) Improvements in organizational control, 
(4) Withdrawal of unremunerative services. 


Iam glad to say the Company’s subscription in David MacBrayno 
(1928), Limited, of which I am a Director, continues to prove 
remunerative, a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, 
based on the pro rata amount of capital in use during the year, 
having been declared for 1930. This is reflected in our dividends 
from investments and not in steamboat working. We have the 


) satisfaction of having effected something like a revolution in the 


conditions of transport in the Western Isles. You will find a week’s 


| wiling in those romantic waters on our new vessels a holiday 


different from anything else in Europe. 
Welcombe Hotel, Stratferd-on-Avon, was opened on July Ist 
and, in spite of the serious times through which we have been 


| passing, the receipts have been well up to those anticipated when 


the Direetors decided upon the project, so that the undertaking 
shows promise of being a most satisfactory one. The opening of 
the new Shakespeare Theatre this year will find the town: now 


| quipped for the entertainment of visitors from home and abroad. 


With a decrease of £5,070,000 in all expenses, the total net 


| tevenue for the year is £12,656,000, and is thus only £771,000 less 


than in 1930, notwithstanding the reduction of £5,841,000 in 
income, 
The railway problem at the present time is much the same all 


| over the world, and the graph shows how the gross and net receipts 


in the United States and Germany have fared compared with our 


own, 


DIVIDEND, 


Your Board are glad that in this year of extreme depression with 
traffic receipts at the lowest ebb since amalgamation, and about 
£4,000,000 traffic receipts below even those of the disastrous strike 
year of 1926, they have been enabled to recommend the full dividend 
mall the Preference stocks, and a small dividend upon the Ordinary 
stock which will retain the Trustee status of all the pre-Ordinary 
stocks. To do this it has been necessary to take almost £500,000 
from the general reserve fund, but, as pointed out in the report of 
the Directors, there is a substantial credit likely to accrue in respect 
of 1931 under the item ‘local rates.’ It will be some time before 
this is ascertainable, but we decided that we were bound to treat 
#& expenditure of the year the rates levied upon us in the first 
stance, and to deal with the adjustment only when it became 
ascertained definitely. I do not propose to indicate what we 
‘stimate the final rates figure for 1931 will be, but that there will 
bea substantial reduetion I have no doubt, and I understand there 
8 no likelihood of our actual liability for rates from April Ist, 
1931, being settled in 1932. 

Much the greater part of reductions in expenditure must find its 
‘xpression ultimately in reduction in the salary and wages bill. 

In analysing the details of these economies, we find that, compared 


| vith 1927, £1,500,000 has been saved by changes in rates of wages 





and salaries as a result of National Wages Board awards and our 
agreements with the Trade Unions. But during the same period 
the staff numbers have been considerably redueed. In 1931 the 
reduction in the number of staff employed, compared with 1927, 
accounted for @ saving of £6,500,000, of which £2,800,000 was 
effected last year. 

Economies of £5,000,000 in a year, or £11,000,000 in four years, 
are only to be secured by an attack on a@ multitude of items of 
expenditure and a review of the simplest functions by hundreds of 
officers, and I want to dip in here and there to give you a sample 
of some of them. 


INNOVATIONS IN ORGANIZATION. 


It is a platitude to state that the problems encountered when 
endeavouring to get the best out of the organization and staff of a 
large and diversified business, aro quite different from those 
involved in concerns of a smaller magnitude, But these differences 
and difficulties are greatly increased, first where a large business, 
such as the L.M.S. is made up of a number of distinct technical 
or professional crafts necessarily working in self-contained depart- 
ments, second where it has been built up by tho aggregation of a 
large number of different concerns with quite different practical 
and historical antecedents, and third where the period of con- 
solidation is one of intense economic unrest, depression of trade and 
unprecedented subsidized competition from other quarters. Wo 
are meeting these difficulties in many different ways, starting with 
complete co-ordination at the top. The supreme executive control 
rests in the executive, and it has three vice-presidents. The 
executive has, up to now, consisted of four vice-presidents but, 
with the experience we have had, we are now prepared to attempt 
an increasing degree of consolidation by reducing the number to 
three, one being primarily responsible for the engineering and 
scientific departments, one for operating and commercial aspects 
of the railway itself, and the third for all the financial controls and 
service departments. But to as great a degree as possible tho 
vice-presidents aim at being interchangeable, understanding each 
other’s problems and being united in final responsibility. 

We have watched carefully every development that has taken 
place both at home and abroad, designed to improve efficiency 
and control in businesses of great magnitude, and to adopt every 
such measure, even experimentally, even though it may cross the 
methods and ideas of management and departmental responsibility 
which are traditional in this country. 

I have te acknowledge the readiness with which the officers 
and staff have co-operated in trying these organizational experiments 
without undue regard for their personal or departmental interests 
or customs. 

We owe a great deal of the large economies of the past year, in 
succession to those of previous years, to the introduction of a 
provisional form of the budget system. It would have been difficult 
to have found a time more unpropitious than 1931 for introducing 
such a system which has reached its greatest success in America 
when there has been a reasonable continuity of market, with 
reasonable power to forecast output. 

It sets a goal of assumed gross and net revenue, with periodical 
revision, and the breaking of this up into departmental budgets, 
leaving the officers to sub-divide their allocations between districts 
and different subjects of expenditure. While often yielding at 
different points artificial results, it has, at any rate, given a definite 
detailed goal to relatively junior officers which has had a different 
psychological effect from a more general exhortation to economize. 
A good deal of time and experience must elapse, and a much more 
stable condition of economic affairs obtain throughout the country, 
before the budget system can be carried to its logical implications, 
and give its most productive results. 

Another feature of recent introduction, is what is known as @ 
* Job Analysis Committee,” working as a direct arm of the execu- 
tive, that measures by exact methods staff and performance in 
many diversified functions in different departments, and it is partic- 
ularly interested in extending mechanical and organizational changes 


(Continued on page 348.) 
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successful in one particular class of operation, to others in different 
departments which, at first sight, seem to be only roughly similar. 
This Committee is doing most useful work both as a co-ordinator 
and as a penetrating carrier of stimulus and suggestion. It does 
not dispense with the development sections of the departments 
themselves or the full departmental responsibility for results. 

For several years we have had in force a system of careful indepen- 
dent audit of the actual results of each item of capital expenditure 
and new works in comparison with those that were anticipated 
when it was embarked upon. While this retrospect might appar 
ently have no practical value, it has in fact yielded many points of 
guidance for future development and new tests of profitability. 
I am glad to say that its general effect has been to confirm the care 
and vision shown by the officers in putting forward their proposals. 

Further, we have in operation an expert investigation into depart- 
mental contacts and functions as they are revealed through printed 
forms. This has extended to scientific co-ordination, which has 
reviewed closely the types of paper used in relation to the final dura- 
bility required of them, and to their special purposes. It has re- 
duced the number of different types of paper from fifty to twenty, 
giving us great economies in purchasing and use. It has reduced 
the number of forms by 40 per cent. in four years, and the total cost 
of our stationery and printing up to date by an average of £70,000 
per annum. This work is steadily progressing, and by the review 
of functions from an entirely novel angle and the elimination of 
stages of procedure, should have its corresponding ultimate effect 
upon staff costs. 

These are examples of new methods which we have introduced 
recently. Time fails to give further iHustrations and some of them, 
while interesting in themselves, are not of great magnitude measured 
by the vast interests we are discussing. In passing, however, I 
might mention some remarkable remedial work of a pioneer character 
done by one of our Medical Officers with members of the staff who 
have sustained accident, and who, under ordinary conditions, would 
have been capable of only the lightest routine work. Our Medical 
Officer at Crewe has developed a method of individual treatment in 
which the treatment itself is exactly related to the physical demands 
of particular railway jobs, which has enabled many men to return 
to their old specific tasks, and thus saved the company considerable 
sums of money because otherwise continued high rates of wages 
would have to be paid for lower-grade tasks. 

I will conclude this section of my remarks by referring again to 
the Scientific Research Committee set up about two years ago. These 
eminent men of science, each a specialist in his own field, have now 
become consolidated into a team which, working with the technical 
officers, is a great stimulus to them, and is selecting the best methods 
by which some of our more fundamental problems may be attacked. 

Some of the investigations have already reached a stage which 
justify practical adoption, and, in such cases as these, financial 
savings are beginning to accrue. The Committee has naturally 
dealt first with problems of major importance in respect of expendi- 
ture, such as the life of paint and the wear of tyres, which determine 
the intervals between the shopping of vehicles, the life of firebox 
stays, and the design of rolling stock in relation to wind resistance. 
The Research Section is at the service of all departments; the 
results of research carried out by scientific institutions in various 
parts of the world are also being regularly brought to their notice 
through the issue of a Monthly Review of Technical Literature, 
which is produced under the guidance of the Committee. 

I mentioned last year the appointment of a small joint committee 
to investigate certain problems connected with locomotive fuel and 
water. As the result of the completion of one phase of the work 
of this Committee on the different methods of treating water now 
available, it has been decided to instal twenty-eight water-softeners 
between London and Carlisle. A substantial saving in the cost of 
boiler maintenance wili be secured as the result of the use of softened 
water. 

We are told by outside critics that the economies of 1931 are a 
reflection on the management in earlier years. Those of you who 
have attended the meetings of the Company or read the proceedings 
will remember that I have laid stress on the fact that the wide 
schemes of rearrangement which we had undertaken, accompanied 
by heavy outlay on new plant and equipment, would have a growing 
value. That, the results for the year have demonstrated. 

As I pointed out four years ago, Rationalisation on any amalga- 
mation requires first, time for comparison and deliberation, and 
choice ; second, a period of transition and execution; third, an 
ascending period of realization. 

I should like to take this opportunity of expressing on behalf of 
the Board, and I trust on your behalf too, appreciation of the efforts 
of the officers and staff of all ranks to effect such substantial 
economies and improvements. 

In conclusion, you will not expect me to be a prophet on the 
development of trade in this country. This is not the place or time 
for me to dilate upon the prospects of sterling and its effects upon our 
manufacturing industries; nor upon the shifting of many of the 
channels of trade by the influence of tariffs. You will, I hope, have 
realized, though many people forget it very quickly, that the 
Railway fortunes cannot move in a direction opposite to that of 
the national production and trade. With some recovery in the 
heavy and basic industries upon which the great position of this 
country was established, we have confident hope of increasing in 
our gross and net revenue and our constant endeavour is tc maintain, 
as we have done, our vast machine in a condition to meet. the 
requirements of commerce and trade, 
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Sir Josiah Stamp has applied these abilities to the 
matter of economies on the railroad under his contpj 
When addressing the shareholders last week Sir Josig, 
was able not only to reveal the fact that during the pay 
four years the economies on the system have aggregate 
£11,000,000, but he showed in convincing fashion t), 
scientific methods employed to discover the directions jy 
which these economies could be effected without in ay 
way impairing efficiency. 


Roav Competition. 

Moreover, I think it is only fair to recognize that duriy 
recent months Sir Josiah Stamp has been foremost jn ; 
campaign on the part of railway directors to obtain fy 
railway stockholders a recognition by the Government ¢ 
the extent to which they have been victimized by roaj 
competition. I say ‘“‘ victimized” not by way ¢ 
reflection upon the enterprise of those who have caterg 
for road transport, both for passengers and goods, by 
because their competitive efforts have really been aide 
by the fact that their contribution towards the y 
keep of the road has been trifling when compared with 
the handicap suffered by the railways in the matter of 
cost of the upkeep of the lines and by the heavy chargy 
in rates and taxes. It is demonstrated in an excellent litt 
pamphlet recently published, entitled ‘ Fair Play for the 
Railways,” that during the period of six years the railways 
in the aggregate have probably lost something like 
£16,000,000 in net revenue as the result of road competi. 
tion. Parliament, it is pointed out, has fixed’, 
‘** reasonable ” prefit for the railways; if this is exceeded, 
four-fifths of the surplus must be given back to the 
public in the form of reduced charges. Mainly on account 
of road competition and trade depression the railway 
companies have never earned this profit, although 
strenuous efforts have been made in the direction of 
economies. When, however, it is seen that the annual 
expenditure on roads is about £60,000,000, of which only 
£20,000,000 is met by motor licence duties, the balance 
coming out of local rates, it is not surprising that road 
competition should have flourished. The railways pay 
local rates on their profits; road transport, it is alleged, dow 
not; and over and above this, road transport, it is pointed 
out, has the free use of the enormous capital amounting to 
hundreds of millions spent out of public funds on the 
construction of 177,000 miles of public highways whieh 
they use as business premises. I think it is no wonder 
therefore, that the railways should now be claiming that 
road users as a whole should pay the total cost of the 
roads, and especially that each road user should pay his 
proper share of road costs according to the use made d 
them. 

STOCKHOLDERS RESPONSIBILITIES. 

But while fully appreciating what is being done by 
Sir Josiah Stamp and doubtless by some other railway 
directors in championing the cause of railway stock 
holders in thjs matter of unfair road competition, | 
consider that they are showing laxity in one important 
respect, namely, that of soliciting the co-operation of the 
hundreds and thousands of stockholders whose income 
is at stake. Nowadays we do not get reforms achieved 
or abuses corrected without strenuous effort and, for the 
most part, without support from a sufficient: number of 
individuals to express what may be called voting power. 
I am very glad, therefore, to see that, in his address te 
stockholders of the Southern Railway, Brigadier-Gener! 
the Hon. Everard Baring made a special appeal to the 
stockholders to support the efforts of the directors 
securing the necessary reforms. ‘I hope,” he_ said, 
“‘that every shareholder will, to the best of his ability, 
bring this subject to the attention of his Member of 
Parliament with a view to the Government ensuring that 
fair play is given to the Railway companies. . . . Every 
single one of us has it in his power to help in some way, 
large or small, in the anxious times that are before us: 

Mass Mreetinc WANTED. 

Railway stockholders would do well to take t 

heart very carefully this appeal by the Chairman 
(Continued on page 350.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 





THE DECREASE IN REVENUE 





RAILWAY AND ROAD TRANSPORT 





THE HON. EVERARD BARING’S PLEA FOR EQUAL TREATMENT 





Tye ninth annual general meeting of Southern Railway Co. was held 
on Monday, February 29th, at Southern House, Cannon Street, E.C. 

wr, G. W. Erskine Loder (deputy chairman) presided, in the 
apsenco through indisposition of the chairman, Brig.-Gen. the Hon. 
Everard Baring, C.V.O., C.B.E., and read the speech prepared by 
him, in the course of which he said ; 

Revenue receipts and expenditure show a very large decrease in 
the gross revenue of the company. Under the heading of “ railway 
receipts” our passenger traffic shows a decline of £900,000.- The 
yumber Of passenger journeys, including journeys of season ticket 
holders, fell from 330 millions in 1930 to 324 millions in 1931, but this 
till eaves us with an increase of six million passenger journeys as 
compared with 1929. The decrease in passenger journeys for the 
year is less than 2 per cent. and can be accounted for by the general 
trade depression, intensive. road competition, and the decline in 
(ontinental traffic as a result of the depreciation of the pound and 
the restrictions put upon foreign travel. 

The decline in Continental traffic is a very serious matter for this 
company. During the year we had a decrease of no less than 213,000 
inthe number of rail journeys made by passengers travelling to and 
fom the Continent as compared with 1930. Unfortunately, the 
noeipts from this traffic continue to show a decrease of about £8,000 
to £10,000 per week, as compared with last year, and it is quite 
impossible to form any opinion as to how long this condition of affairs 
will last. 

Tho revenue from goods train traffic shows a decrease of £183,000, 
although the total tonnage carried shows a decrease of only 7,000 tons 
onatotal tonnage of 17,250,000. The explanation for this decrease 
in revenue is that there has been a falling off in the higher-class 
traffics, whilst the lower-class traffics, such as coal and coke, have 
increased. The tonnage of coal handed to us from the Kent collieries 
again shows an improvement. The total carried over our line in 
1931, including the coal for use on our own locomotives, amounted to 
1,306,000 tons, as compared with 1,046,000 tons in 1930. 


STEAMBOAT REVENUE. 

The fall in our steamboat revenue of £197,000 is accounted for as 
to £145,000 under the heading of passenger and parcels traffic, as to 
£32,000 under that of goods traffic, and £20,000 miscellaneous 
traffie. The total number of passengers carried in 1931 by all 
Southern Railway cross-Channel services, including the French 
vessels, was 1,480,000, a decrease of 150,000 since 1930, All 
irights from French ports continue to decline, with the exception, 
perhaps, of motor cars and live stock. 

The cross-Channel passenger traflic for 1931 shows a decline in 
numbers carried of 9 per cent., and an analysis of the figures proves 


| that for the nine months ended September there was a decrease of 


6.5 per cent., whereas for the three months October to December the 
figures are 33.3 per cent. below those of the same period in 1930. 
Since the beginning of this-year the decline has been further accentu- 
ated, The marked decline after September is, of course, directly 
owing to the financial and international events with which we are so 
well acquainted. 

There is a satisfactory increase of 3,700 passengers in the Channel 
Islands traffic. ‘The new vessel ‘Isle of Sark,’ built by Messrs. Denny, 
will be placed on service on March 18th. This boat is built on 
similar lines to the ‘Isle of Jersey’ and ‘Isle of Guernsey’, but with 
several notable improvements in the design. That the new modern 
steamers placed on the Channel Islands route amply justify them- 
vlves is indicated by the increasednumber of passengers carried 
during the past years. 

_Itistoo early yet to say with any degree of certainty how the impo- 
sition of tariffs on imports has affected the normal working at the 
ports during the short period they have been in force. The effect of 
the higher duties upon goods which were already liable to duty is 
that the tonnage has already decreased and in some cases almost 
disappeared, 

Roap MercHanpise TRAFIC, 
_ During the past twelve months great advancement has been mado 
in the development of our road transport services for merchandise 
traffic, We continue to make additions to our fleet of motor vehicles, 
lorries of higher carrying capacity being introduced, and increasing 
use is heing made of trailers, 

The company’s road motor services operating for the conveyance 
of traffic between suburban places in our area and the northern 
temmini have had a marked effect in quickening up transit and have 
ben extended with good results, a total of 9,000 tons of merchandise, 
which formerly was diverted to the road, having been secured by this 


| mpany during 1931, The railhead services continue to develop, 


and have been further extended. Substantial traffic from Bristol, 


| Hull and London once again pass regularly over the system in conse- 


{uenee of the facilities which we aro placing at the disposal of 
traders, 

In association with various road companies arrangements are 
tapidly being made for the issue of through rail and road tickets of 
diferent kinds, In some cases where a demand exists inter-available 
Season tickets are also being issued. ' We are, in fact, doing all we 
‘an to work with the road companies to our mutual advantage, 





The milk traffic originating at the Southern Company’s stationg 
during last year, as compared with 1930, shows an increase of 887,165 
gallons and an increase in receipts of over £6,200. This is attributed 
to closer co-operation with traders, coupled with rate adjustments 
where necessary, and the introduction of tanks for the conveyance of 
milk in large quantities over the company’s system, which has 
led to the recovery of traffic previously diverted to road transport. 

Turning to the other side of the accounts I am glad to be able to 
report a much more satisfactory state of affairs, Our expenditure 
shows a reduction of no less than £940,000. (Hear, hear.) £325,000 
of that figure is attributable to the deductions, ranging from 2} per 
cent. to 5 per cent., which were made from the wages and salarics 
of the whole of the company’s staff following the National Wages 
Board award of March last. I should like to take this opportunity 
of expressing our high appreciation of the loyal acceptance of these 
deductions by the staff. (Hear, hear.) 

The net result of the working of our railway and ancillary businesses 
gives us a decrease in net receipts of £576,000. The whole result 
is that the sum available for dividends on the Ordinary stocks is 
£1,197,000, a decrease of £669,000 as compared with the previous 
year. This admits of a dividend at the rate of 4 per cent. for the 
year being paid on the Preferred Ordinary stock. As you know, the 
Deferred Ordinary stock ranks for dividend only after the full 5 per 
cent. has been paid on the Preferred Ordinary stock. The total 
amount that we are recommending for division as dividends has been 
fully earned. 


Lonpon PASSENGER TRANSPORT Birt. 


There are two other subjects that I should like to mention. One 
is the London Passenger Transport Bill introduced by the lato 
Government, which passed the Committee stage with very sub- 
stantial amendments in July last, and with which it is earnestly 
to be hoped the present Government will proceed. 

In the interests of the London travelling public it may be claimed 
that inits present amended form no better Bill has ever been before 
Parliament. As regards ourselves it would certainly go a long way 
to safeguard our interests and would ensure our obtaining a satis- 
factory return from the large sums of money we have spent in 
electrifying the lines in the suburban area. As you may know, tho 
Bill is being opposed by certain interested parties and by a section 
of the present House of Commons. I do not know whether it may be 
possible to make some amendments to the Bill to meet this opposition 
but I do say that it would be very unfortunate if a Bill of such im- 
portance, and which in its main principles is now so satisfactory 
from the point of vicw of co-ordination of London traffic, did net 
become law. 

Unram Roap Comretirion. 


The other subject I wish to refer to is the unfair road competition 
from which we are suffering both in regard to our passenger and 
goods services. (Hear, hear.) The railway companies in this country 
have provided and maintain out of the shareholders’ money the 
whole of the permanent way. They also have to bear the expense of 
signalling, and, finally, to pay rates on the profits earned on the 
line. On the other hand, practically the whole of the capital cost 
of the roadways in this country has been borne by the public, 
with substantial contributions from the railway companies. 

The road transport industry—that is to say, the undertakings 
engaged in the business of carrying passengers and goods for reward— 
are thus making use, for their own private profit, of accommodation 
and facilities provided for them largely at the expense of the public. 
It cannot be denied that those undertakings do not pay their 
fair share of the expenditure on roads ; neither do they pay for the 
privilege of carrying on their business by means of the use of the 
public highway. (Hear, hear.) 

The proposals we have urged upon the Government are that the 
whole cost of the maintenance of the existing roads and of the 
eonstruction of main roads in future, as also the cost of traffic 
control on the roads, should be charged against the Road Fund, 
and, further, that the various users of the roads should contribute 
to that fund in equitable proportions according to the extent to 
which the road is used in proportion to the weight and size of tho 
vehicles employed. We contend and desire to urge in the strongest 
possible manner that the position should be equalised, (Hear, hear.) 
If such proposals are adopted they will go a long way to establ'sh 
that equality of treatment as between tho road and rail transport 
industries which is absolutely necessary if tho railways are to 
maintain their efficiency and to give a return on tho capital that has 
been invested in them. 

The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

The Right Hon. Sir Evelyn Cecil, G.B.E., seconded the motion, 
which was carried. 

The formal business was transactod, and a resolution was agreed 
to reducing the maximum number of directors from eighteen to 
sixteen. 

At a Wharncliffe meeting which followed powers were given to 
the directors to raise capital for further extensions. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


“THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


THe ninety-fourth annual general meeting of the Scottish Provident 
Ynustitution was held in Edinburgh on Wednesday, March 2nd, 1932. 
The Earl of Home, K.T., LL.D., in the chair. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said : 

So far as the new business is concerned, the past year may be 
viewed as an average one, the net business completed being 
£2,619,786, in respect of which the premiums (single and annual), 
amounted to £110,175. 

There was an increase in the annuity business transacted during 
the year, the consideration monies received being £373,455, while 
£1,116 was received in annual premiums. 

* The claims by death amounted to £946,275, the ratio of the actual 
to the “ expected ” claims being 68 per cent. 

‘J would now turn your attention to the balance-sheet in your 
hands, as it shows some important changes on both sides as com- 
pared with the balance sheets of previous years. The total funds 
ais at December 3lst, 1931, amounted to £23,175,598, showing an 
increase during the year of £680,134, and you will seo from the 
report that of this sum £500,000 has been transferred to the Invest- 
ment Reserve Fund increasing it to one million sterling. The 
political and economic conditions throughout tho world have 
brought about a serious decline in the value of all classes of invest- 
ments, and the Stock Exchango Securities included in the invest- 
ments of the Institution have inevitably been subjected to depre- 
ciation. In his speech last year the chairman stated that the increase 
in the Reserve Fund from £300,000 to £500,000 had been made, 
not because it was demanded by the then position, but as a provision 
against the future into which the vision of the most expert financial 
authorities could not penetrate to any far extent. The Board at 
that time were apprehensive that markets had not touched bottom ; 
but the depression which was manifest throughout 1931 has been 
almost unparalleled in its extent and severity. No society having 
to do with the investment of funds has escaped from its effects. 
It is not the practice of the directors to write down the values 
of individual investments during a quinquennium, and it is hoped 
that at the date of the next valuation (December 8lst, 1933), 
quotations may represent more accurately than they do at tho 
present timo the intrinsic merits of securities. But meanwhile 
it has been thought advisable to increase the Investment Reserve 
Fund as I have stated, and after taking this into account tho 
differenco betweon the market values of our Stock Exchango 
Securities and the ledger values as at Decomber $lst shows a 
depreciation of under 11 per cent. 

The rate of interest realised on the total funds was £5 4s. 2d. 
per cent., or £4 6s. 9d. per cent. after deduction of Income Tax. 
This compares with the gross and net yields of £5 lls. 9d. per 
cent. and £4 15s. per cent. respectively for 1930. A decline in 
the yicld was only to be expected under the conditions which 
existed throughout the year. 

To the great regret of tho directors, the officials and the staff, 
Mr. C. W. Thomson resigned during tho year from the position of 
Joint Seeretary. Mr. Thomson served the institution with loyalty 
and devotion for forty-five years. His abilities and unfailing courtesy 
won for him the respect and affection of us all, and he has left tho 
service carrying with him the cordial good wishes of everyone with 
whom he was associated. The Board appointed Mr. C. S. Willis as 
Joint Secretary. 

The Chairman last year referred to a scherne recently adopted, 
under which we issue policies in respect of which the premiums may 
be paid by monthly instalments subject to a banker's order. This 
has proved to be a great convenience to many. 

From time to time reference has been made by our Chairman to 
the subject of commission. The manner of its payment has for long 
been a feature in the domain of Life Assurance which we regard as 
regrettable, It would appear as if in somo quarters commission 
had ceased to be regarded as a remuneration for services rendered 
by an agent and had come to be looked upon as a weapon to be used 
in the competition for new business. As showing what I mean, I 
would take the case of a proposer whom an agent has interested in 
the: Office for which he acts. He may even havo got the length of 
having a completed proposal form in his hands ; but at the eleventh 
hour a rival Office gets into touch with the proposer, and, by offering 
him an ageney appointment carrying commission on the policy 
about to be effected, secures the business and deprives the agent 
who had initiated the transaction of the fruits of his labour. 
Instances such as this are, I regret to say, of everyday occurrence, 
and not only so, but the undesirability of this form of competition 
is accentuated in some cases by the high commission terms offered. 
With the object of combating these evils, we, in company with 
¢ertain other Offices, entered into an agreement which came into 
force about a year ago. So far as we are concerned, we have found 
this agreement to be a strengthening factor in our policy, although 
we have, possibly, lost a certain amount of business from adherenco 
to its principles. 

{ think I have dealt with the main points in our Report for a 
year which has witnessed the abandonment of the gold standard, 
and, as [ have said, abnormal depression in the fields of finance and 
ef industry. In circumstances such as these the position in which 
the banks and insurance offices of this country stand to-day gives 
cause for satisfaction and confidence. I can well understand the 
man who reviewed his investments at the end of the year turning 
to his life policies and wishing they were more in number and 
larger in amount. The motion for the adoption of the Report was 








seconded by Mr: William Maxwell and cared unanimously, 
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of the Southern Railway, and, indeed, with all respect tg 
_our railway Chairmen and Directors, I would like ty 
suggest that they might do worse than combine in ca}j; 
a mass meeting of stockholders of all the great try} 
lines to pass resolutions expressing in strong terms the: 
demands for redress in this matter. of subsidized oq 
competition. I fancy that their efforts might even be 
supplemented by many who are not railway  stoc. 
hillers, but who would rejoice to see some of fh 
congested traffic on our roads, and especially upon oy 
rural roads, transferred once more to the railway systens 
Failing such action by the railroad directors as a body, | 
think that railway stockholders should take up the matte 
for themselves and organize some large gather 
calculated to impress both railway directors and th 
Government with their determination not to allow , 
great industry to become bankrupt, and _ incidentally 
their own incomes to be unnecessarily forfeited withoy 
a great protest. 


Artuur W. Kinpy, 


Financial Notes 


RIsE IN PRICEs. 
Ir has been « good week on the Stock Exchange. Most of the 
factors operating have been of a favourable character, and 
notably, of course, the recent decline in the Bank Rate and 
the general cheapness of money. These influences, in particu. 
lar, have been responsible for a further general rise in British 
Funds and gilt-edged securities, the movement, moreover, 
gaining impetus from the industriously circulated reports as to 
the possibility of a scheme later on for converting the 5 per 
cent. War Loan. In some departments the tone was some. 
what dull for a time owing to the weakness of Wall Street and 
the apprehensions caused by the situation in the Far East, 
Latterly, however, Far Eastern news has been more encourag- 
ing, and the American situation has also looked a little better, 
A further circumstance tending to stimulate interest in the 
more speculative markets has been the considerable buying 
of Oil and Mining shares by Paris, and this has had an effect, 
not only upon the prices of the shares concerned, but also 
upon the sterling exchange. 
* i me * 
New Issue Revivat. 

As a consequence of the improvement in the general ton 
of markets, and of high-class investment securities in particu: 
lar, a stimulus has been given to the flotation of new issues of 
capital. Some little time ago the success which attended the 
flotation of the Mauritius and Uganda Loans inspired hopeful: 
ness with regard to prospects for other flotations, and during 
the past week we have had huge over-subscriptions for 4 
Croydon Corporation Loan tor £750,000, and also for a Nyass- 
land Loan, with interest and principal guaranteed by the 
British Government, for £2,000,000. 
was brought out in the shape of 43 per cents. at the price of 
974, would have been almost impossible to float a fortnight 
ago, and yet so complete has been the change in sentiment 
that the loan was heavily over-subscribed in less than a hour. 
Another example of the great change wiieli Has come over the 
market is furnished by the movement in the scrip of the Central 
Electricity Board 5 per cent. Stock. ‘This issue of £7,000,000 
was floated a few weeks ago, and so poor was the respons 
by the public that underwriters had to take up 85 per cent. 
of the issue, and the scrip fell tj, ver 2 discount. ‘This 
week it has been in demand at over 2.premium. 

me * & 
SELFRIDGE. 

Not the least interesting feature of Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge’ 
address at the recent annual meeting of his company Wa 
his reference to the trade depression and the present imposition 
of Tariffs. Reading between the lines of his speech, I should ke 
inclined to think that while Mr. Selfridge may not be enamourel 
of the idea of substitution of Tariffs for Free Trade in thi 
country, he had become convinced that the absurdly hig! 
tariffs which every other country has adopted in recent yeas 
forced some measure of protection upon this country. Meat 
while, however, Selfridges must be congratulated upon the 
character of their recent report, having regard to the condition 
: adversely affecting all businesses. 

* * * * 

PEARL. ASSURANCE. 
At the meeting held last week of the Pearl Assurance 
/ Company, the Chairman, Mr. George Tilley, was able 1 





(Continucd on page 352.} 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





THE UNDERGROUND GROUP | 





THE HEAVY BURDEN OF TAXATION 





LORD ASHFIELD ON THE OUTLOOK 





tus annual general meetings of the proprictors of the Metropolitan 
triet Railway Company, the London Electric Railway Company, 
the City and South London Railway Company, the Central London 

pailway Company, the London General Omnibus Company, Limi- 
ted, the Metropolitan Electric Tramways, Limited, the London 
United Tramways, Limited, the South Metropolitan Dlectric Tram- 
yas and Lighting Company, Limited, the London and Suburban 
qretion Company, Limited, and the Underground Electric Rail- 
ways Company of London, Limited, were held at the Caxton Hall; 
Westmifister, S.W., on February 25th. 

The Right Honourable Lord Ashfield, presiding, said :—-The year 
1931 ran a chequered course, alternately encouraging and depressing 
ys, It opened moderately well for our undertakings, as falling costs 
more than counterbalanced falling traffics, and in spite of another 
qmmer bereft of its fair share of sunshine, it fairly maintained its 

ition, in comparison with the year 1930, until the close of the 
holiday season. Then the creeping paralysis in trade and industry 
nade its insidious influence felt, and a rapidly accelerating fall in 
the volume of traffic has led to the total number of passengers, 
carried by the several companies represented here, falling by 
9,000,000. As spread over the whole year the fall is relatively 
guall, amounting to 1.2 per cent. only. The average receipt per 
passenger has also fallen by almost 1 per cent., which again is rela- 
tively small, but the combined effect of these small changes has 
aiversely affected your fortunes. 

As to the cause of tho fall, I may add, out of our experience, a 
fw fresh facts to those which have now become almost a common- 
place, An analysis of our railway traftics, station by station, for 
the last three months of the year shows that in tho working class 
areas, although unemployment in London has almost doubled in 
volume over the year, the fall in passengers is only 2 per cent. In- 
deed, it would look as though the working population covered by 
the various forms of unomployment relief had been little affected 
in their capacity to travel. In the once wealthier residential areas 
the fall in traffic amounts to 8 per cent., which corresponds to the 
jall at stations serving the West End with its shops and thea- 
tres, At stations which serve the main line railway terminals the 
fall in traffic, which amounts to 7 per cent., corresponds with the 
general fall in railway passenger traffic as a whole, so that we share 
inthe main line railways’ misfortunes. ‘There has been an appreci- 
able transfer of traffic from ordinary to season tickets, a prudent 
measure of economy, and if the season tickets are being increasingly 
used for pleasure journeys at no extra cost to the passenger, but at 
some extra loss to the companies, we cannot well complain. 

However we look at these facts, we find evidence of a careful 
and thrifty temper. The citizens of London are walking more. 
They aro restricting their pleasures. ‘They prefer to pay their 
income tax to indulging in travel. It is praiseworthy, if it is to 
us unsatisfactory. Thero seems no way open to us to stimulate 
the movement of traffic just at present. : 

Directly and indirectly, your companies with their subsidiary 
ad associated companies have been responsible in 1931 for an 
aggregate traffic movement of 2,646 millions of passengers, which 
is 15 millions less than it was a year ago, a drop of less than 1 per 
cnt. The share which you have in the traffic of Greater London 
a8 a whole has nevertheless risen slightly to 63 per cent., because 
whatever your set-back may have been, that of other local 
passenger transport undertakings has been greater, though this 
18, maybe, a poor consolation to you. 

GREEN LINE CoAcnes. 

We have sought to take our part in the new demand of the 
public for motor coach services by the establishment and develop- 
ment of such servayes: by a subsidiary company of the London 
General Omnibus Company, Green Line Coaches, Ltd., which 
provides services equivalent, as closely in all respects as may be, 
to private car services. Throughout the year we have operated 
twent\y-five routes into or across Central London from and to 
points on the outer fringe from twenty-five to thirty miles away, 
and have carried over 12)’ nftHion passengers. From tests taken on 
week days at least a quarter of this traffic appears to be regular 
business traffic, coming in and going out of the centre of London 
daily. Rather more than a quarter is a mixed business and pleasure 
traffic travelling in the mid-day hours, and a further quarter is 
evening pleasure traffic seeking the theatres and amusements of 
the centre once more. ‘Two-thirds of all the passengers carried on 
week days entered the central area of London, and over one half 
entered the areca which there is an attempt to close entirely. It is 
not necessary that I should do more than state the facts at this 
moment, for the whole question of motor coach traffic in London 

been referred to a committee who will have an opportunity 
of considering these and other facts in a judicial and open-minded 
fashion, and of advising the Minister of Transport as to what they 
think should be done to meet this new demand of the public for 
the conveniences and utilities of a newly specialized type of public 
toad service. ; 
An ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURE. 

The gross revenue of the common fund companies in 1931 
amounted to £16,547,759. Of that sum electrical current and 
petrol took £1,082,701, or 6.5 per cent. Other stores took £881,381, 
or 5.3 per cent. 
9.1 per cent., and the miscellaneous items such as tyres, compen- 
Sation, gas, water, office expenses, &e., required £997,213, or 6 per 


Taxation in all its forms required £1,497,833, or 





cent. Reserves for all purposes, including expenditure upon and 
provision for the renewal of the assets of the several companies, 
amounted to £1,236,545, or 7.5 per cent. Payiments for rentals, for 
interest .on debentures. and on other. fixed interest bearing prior 
charge stocks amounted to £2,110,008, or 12.8 per cent. Over alt 
these items of expenditure the companies had, or have, little or no 
control. Eeonomies therein are fortuitous or trifling, except in so 
far as they flow from the use of new and improved equipment. 
Although this means more and more expenditure, we have not 
neglected to incur it, as I have already tried to show you. In the 
aggregate the expenses which [ have so far named amount to 
£7,805,681, or 47.2 per cent. of the whole of the gross revenue of the 
companies. There remains £8,742,078, divided between direct, 
wages and salaries amounting to £7,715,310, or 46.6 per cent., and 
the balance which is available for dividends upon the Ordinary 
stocks and shares amounting to £1,026,768, or 6.2 per cent. of the 
gross revenue. 

Small as is this share which the ordinary stockholders have 
in the gross revenue of the undertakings, it is upon them that the 
risk of success or failure eventually falls. The returns which they’ 
have received in the past have been less than moderate, for only 
in the last three years have they obtained dividends which approach 
a reasonable rate of interest upon their capital. 

When I look back over these figures there is one item of expendi- 
ture which startles me by its magnitude and which we can least of 
all influence. I refer to taxation. Even allowing for the exigencies 
of the times, it is surely unreasonable to find that motor omnibuses 
of the standard London type are taxed to the extent of £373 per 
vehicle per annum. This requires the fares of nearly two and a half 
passengers for every mile that the omnibuses travel. Last year the 
full brunt of the increased tax on petrol, imposed in the year, was 
not felt. For the present year the total petrol tax will amount 
roundly to £1,000,000 for the London General Omnibus Company 
alone, and the full burden of taxation, local and national, to be. met 
by the Common Fund Companies will be almost £1,800,000. Taxation 
has indeed become the most grievous eloment in our budget. 

INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS. 

The total income from investments amounted to £1,162,804, 
a decrease of £73,025 on 1930. Additional income was secured 
from loans to subsidiary companies and from miscellaneous sources, 
and expenditure was decreased. As a result, the net income for the 
year was £1,193,697, or only £25,364 less than it was a year ago. 
Owing, however, to the issue of additional 5 per cent. First Mortgage 
Debenture Stock during 1930, the amount required for interest on 
the prior charge securities was on balance greater than last year 
by £66,324. Tho interim dividend paid on tho ordinary shares 
was at the rate of 3 per cont., and the balance now available is 
sufficient to pay a final dividend at the rate of 4 per cent., making 
altogether 7 per cent. for tho year as against 8 per cent. in 1930, 
with a small addition of about £16,000 to the amount earried 
forward to another year. 

The balance-sheet of your Company now reflects finally tho 
changes in the capital structure effected in recent year and calls for 
little comment. 

The results for the year, while disappointing to us, are better 
than at one moment we expected, but unfortunately the factors 
which operated to depress our fortunes in 1931 still continue to 
operate in 1932. The record of 1931 shows that they gathered 
momentum towards the close of the year. We, therefore, start the 
year 1932 at a disadvantage, and I should be concealing from you 
the true position of your affairs if I did not warn you that if these 
factors continue unabated the results for 1932 cannot be as good 
as those for 1931. We shall take all such steps as are at our disposal 
to prevent any further decline in your fortunes, but the future 
and its prospects are largely out of our hands. We hope, as you all 
hope, that measures which are now being taken will tend to increase 
the commercial and industrial prosperity of our country, to alleviate 
the crushing burden of taxation and to encourage enterprise and 
effort. If that proves to be so, our anxiety will be allayed, for the 


‘revival of trade and industry must inevitably have a beneficial 


reaction upon our undertakings. 
Tue Lonpon PasseENGER TrANSPORT BILL. 
When I met you in general meeting at this time last year, I 
indicated that the proposals of the Government for dealing with 


. the subject of London passenger transport were still unformulated, 


but soon afterwards the Government Bill was introduced and the 
terms of exchange to be given to our stockholders for the acquisition 
of their undertakings were provisionally settled. These proposed 
terms were placed before you at a meeting on May Ist last and 
received your approval. 

I need not remind you of the change of Government which ensued 
upon the national crisis. This affected the fortunes of the Bill 
upon which, however, the proceedings can be resumed in the 
present Parliament at the stage at which they were discontinued in 
the last Parliament if a Motion to that effect is proposed by «& 
Minister of the Crown and passed by the House of Commons. There 
I must for the moment leave the matter, only remarking that I hold 
as strongly as ever that there can be no true and permanent solution 
of the problem of London passenger transport without @ unification 
of ownership, administration and finance, in capable and independent 
business hands, extending to all the local passenger transpors 
undertakings within a widely defined London Traffic Area, 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 350.) 
present a very excellent report, and the «small reduction in 
the bonus has evidently been effected as a sheer matter of 
precaution. | Normal profits were maintained, but these 
have been largely used to augment the Investment Reserves. 
‘The Chairman pointed out that of the assets of the Company 
nearly 40 per cent. is in British Government securities, the 
value of which has recovered since the beginning of the year 
to an extent which has wiped out much of the depreciation, 
so that the provision made at the end of the year represents 
an extra reserve in hand. Moreover, since the meeting was held 
there has been a further advance in British Government 
stocks, 
* * * * 
Tae UNDERGROUND GROUP. 

Having in an article above espoused the cause of those 
railway stockholders who are suffering from what is alleged 
to be unfair road competition, I could certainly be accused 
of bias if I failed to record the fact that at the recent meeting 
of the Underground Electric Railway group Lord Ashfield 
protested against the heavy charge involved to the L.G.O. 
“buses by the enormous cost of petrol. Without pursuing 
this particular grievance too closely, I have once again to 
express unstinted admiration of the manner in which the 
affairs of the Underground group are conducted by Lord 
Ashfield and his fellow directors. It must. also be remembered 
that while in days gone by railway stockholders concerned in 
the fortunes of the Main Trunk Lines have received some 
satisfactory dividends, it is only in quite recent years that 
Ordinary shareholders of the concerns connected with the 
Underground group have received any reward at all for the 
huge outlays of capital. Meanwhile, no matter how great 
the growth in the travelling population of inner and outer 
London, the efficiency of the “bus and Tube systems may be 
said to have kept step with the requirements, and Lord 
Ashfield will always be honourably associated with one of 
the greatest enterprises connected with the transport.in the 
metropolis, while shareholders will recall with gratitude that 
he has at one and the same time been mindful of their right 
ultimately to reap some reward for the risks deliberately 
incurred in the investment of their savings. 

% * * * 
Lorp INCHCAPE. 

The many City friends of Lord Inchcape have noticed with 
pleasure the announcement which appeared last week to the 
effect that his health has sufficiently improved to permit 
the prospect of an early cruise in his yacht to the South of 
France. There is no one who during the post-War years 
has done more to serve the cause of economy and sound 
finance in the country than Lord Inchcape. Some years 
ago he was foremost among those who on the Geddes Com- 
mittee achieved drastic economies in the National Expenditure, 
und, we must recognize that in recent years he has never 


failed, in writing and in public speech, to direct attention t) 
those shortcomings in our National Finances and legisla; 
which have served to intensify depression at home. 4. 
despite advancing years there is no one to-day whose yiey, 
on business and finance are more valued than those of Jo) 
Inchcape. 

AL WLR, 
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SELFRIDGE AND COMPANY 


GROWTH IN POPULARITY OF THE STORE, 





Tue twenty-fourth annual ordinary general meeting of Selfridge 
Co., Ltd., was held on Monday, February 29th, at ty 
company’s store, Oxford Street, W. 

Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge (Chairman and Managing Dirpety) 
said that all over the world the same unhappy general conditigg 
prevailed, but the people in England were not so comparatiyg) 
badly off as others. In this country the creation of a. tariff ay) 
the increased home demand for British-made goods should he) 
pull them gradually out of part of their difficulties by keepin 
more of their money at home, by giving more men work, } 
restoring a certain amount of confidence, and, it was to be hope 
by causing something of a reduction in the mcome-tax, © Jy 
merchant or retail distributor instinctively objected to tari 
He preferred to buy at lowest rates, but the absurdly high tari 
which every other country had. adopted made similar protectiq, 
seem necessary in Great Britain, and they therefore cast the 
vocal vote for that thing which, as merchants, they disliked, by 
as loyal citizens and well-wishers they believed to be the bey 
for the country. 

While showing a comparatively small decrease in turnover, 
the store had served nearly 400,000 more customers ; they had 
opened many thousands of new book accounts, had established 
new high records in numbers and amount im mail orders, in number 
of parcels delivered throughout Metropolitan London, &e, Aj 
of those records, while demonstrating a continual growth in th 
popularity of the business, went to prove the decrease of tly 
customers’ buying strength and the lower prices ruling in pre. 
tically every class of merchandise. 

Their average stock for the year 1931 had been turned 9.2 time, 
On the other hand, their expenses account for the past year was 
up by a small fraction of 1 per cent., and the entire increase was 
occasioned by the pay-roll. Their net profit was £400,269, and 
they declared a dividend of 8 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 

They had now begun the construction of the new addition to 
their premises to which he referred a year ago. They hoped w 
havo at least part of it ready for next Christmas season. 

The financing of that company was being done by a subsidiay 
company, and would not affect the finances of Selfridge & (, 
and, furthermore, no further issues were contemplated. , 

In conclusion, he would add his hope and expectation that 
their business, their commercial ship of commerce, would sail int 
port a year hence after a better and more profitable voyage, carryig 
a richer cargo of success. 





The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





ESTATE and GARDEN REQUISITES 








i you want a 
PERFECT 


lawn... 


rou can have it very easily. Get Velvas Lawn Sand 
irom your dealer, and sprinkle it.over the turf, 
using 3 to 5 ounces for every square yard, according 
to the condition ef the lawn. 

As Velvas gets down to the roots two things will 
happen. First, the weeds will disappear. Secondly, 
the grass will receive a new lease of life, bare patches 
will be covered over, the colour will improve, the 
whole growth will be stronger and thicker, becoming 
as close knit and springy as a rich carpet. 

Order Velvas te-day and make your lawn better than 
it has ever been before. Write for Booklet ‘‘ How to 


make your Garden Beautiful,” No. 8.10a. 
PRICES: Tins, Sibs., 1/6; 7ibs., 3/-; W4ibs., 5/« RBI 


Kegs: 28lbs., 8/-; 56lbs,, 14/- 112Ibs., 25/-. 





ERADIWEED — the 1-100 arsenical 
weedkiller keeps your paths tidy. 
Velwas ROBINSON BROTHERS LTD., 
WEST BROMWICH, Staffs. 
SE 


LAWN SAND 





NEW GARDEN | fom.tv7 9 
INVENTIONS ADJUSTABLE WALL TREE 


PROTECTO 
, Laake a Proof against all frosts, bird 


; cold winds, wasps. 
BUSH TREE PROTECTOR 
j« Kor trees up to 8it. in heigh 
REMOVABLE TENNIS 
SURROUND 
=Stards up as if in cement, 
" pulled up with one hand. 
7 EVERY KIND OF NETTING. 
Apply for Illustrated Booklt 
mving prices and his 
System of FRUIT CULTURE 


W., BRECON, SOUTH WALES 










MAJOR C. WALKER, DEPT. 








LET THE CHALET DO 
JUSTICE TO YOUR GARDEN 


Ornamental and useful, a Browne 
& Lilly Chalet will last a lifetime. | / 


The “Garsington” open-air Chalet is a7 es: 
sound, weatherproof structure designed to J { 
afford the maximum benefits of light and \r—! 
air. Weather-boarded walls, bitumen roof- u 
ing, strong floor, made in sections to holt =m 
ee 2 “er o-r5 Sft. long, = ae ——_ 
6ft, deep, t in. . « For full specification-of this and 
high in Front. ai: &11:1 0:0 all other co of Portable 

Carriage Paid to any Goods Station Buildings, write for our 15¢ 
England or Wales. page Catalogue No. S.R.114. 
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S. P. B. MAIS and other distinguished writers, 
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‘* . I find Wulfing Brand 
FORMAMINT is a very 
nice friend to have in 
your pocket, when you 
are in trouble with your 
throat.” 

Mr. T.B.—T. 


WULFING BRAND 


FORMAMINT 


destroys the disease germs in 








At all Chemists—2/6 per bottle. mouth and throat, thus pro- 
DING GENATOSAN Ltd., Loughborongh, *ectms you against infectious 
Leicestersbire, diseases. 
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VUVNDUDASDUDERUUGDUOTRDOTETU ODA EDOOEDTHA PAGO EEE EDA 
Bi-Centenary of the 
Moravian Missions 


“ The fine work of the Moravian Missionaries is known from Greenland 
to the Himalayas.”—The Times, 








Missionary’s Doc 'Team—Lasrapor. 


For two hundred years the Moravians have set a very high standard 
of sacrificial service. ‘Their work touches all continents. No climate 
has been too noisome, no tribe too degraded, no land seemingly teo 
fast closed to the Gospel for the God-given devotion of the Moravian 
Missionaries. In some fields they are the sole representatives of 
Protestant Missionary Work. 

Please send generous help so that waiting opportunities may be 
grasped to enter many open doors. 


London Association 
in aid of 


Moravian Missions 


(President—Sir Cuartes Owens, C.B.) 
Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by Charles Hobday, Esqyg 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, 


7 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 2. 
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PLAYERS 


NAVY MIXTURE 
NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


NcT.5.. 





Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


and After 
——MARCH CONTENTS INCLUDE— 
TARIFFS AND AFTER 


By GEOFFREY ELLIS, M.P. 


WANTED—A FOREIGN POLICY 


By D. GRAHAM HUTTON 


CHINA, JAPAN AND MANCHURIA 


By SIR FREDERICK WHYTE, K.C.S.1, 


THE ENIGMA OF GERMANY 


By GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 





By THE RIGHT HON. LORD MESTON, K.C.S.1. 
3/- net 


{intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a Special offer. 


Annual Subscription, 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 


| CONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C.2' 
































LAA can Me 


INDIA: TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW | | 





Hutt! Mh liiz 


<<, 


at age 65, or at death j 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 i eo 
£41 o wo ty 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurancy 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 
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ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth. 
LEADING CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 

THE INTERNATIONAL CRISIS 

IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 

CHINA, JAPAN AND MANCHURIA 

THE RESULTS OF THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

REPARATIONS IN PRACTICE 

THE UNITED STATES IN THE NEW YEAR 

INDIA: THE STRUGGLE WITH CONGRESS 

GREAT BRITAIN: TARIFF REFORM. 


Also Articles from the 


Trish Free State, Canada, Australia, 
South 


Africa and New Zealand. 


Price 5s. per copy, or we: per annum. United States and 
Canada $5 p.a. India Rs. 15 p.a. Post Free. 











To be obtained through all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls, and at 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C.2. 








THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


(Incorporated in Japan.) LIMITED. (Established 1880.) | 





Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid: VEN 100,000,000. 
| Reserve Fund: YEN 116,200,000. 





HEAD OFFICE - - YOKOHAMA | 
BRANCHES AT | 

Alexandria, Batavia, Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Chang- 

chun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, 


Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Kai Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, 

Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, 

Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Samarang, San 

Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtau. 





The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above places 
and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. : 

Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on application, 





London Office: 7 Bishopsgat-, London, E.C. 2 














D. NOHARA, “Manager, | 


























THEATRES 
QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) NIGHTLY at 8.30. 
Matinees Wed. and Sat., 2.30. (For 3 weeks only.) 


THE IMMORTAL HOUR. GWEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES. 
W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS, ARTHUR CRANMER, BRUCE FLEGG. 











WESTMINSTER THEATRE, Palace St., Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1. 
(Victoria 0283.) 2/5 to9/-. WE D. NEXT 8.30. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2.30, 
“ TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL.” 

By JAMES BRISTIE (Author of “ The Anatomist ’’), 
HENRY AINLEY, HERMIONE BADDELEY, FREDERICK PIPER. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, 
of Proprietors, £8, +. _ 
Branches throughout he Australian States and Dominion of N 
Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
purchased or sent for collection. 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London E.C. 3. 


Reserve Fund, £3,350,00 


LIMITED. 


Capital Authorised and inet 


£ 1,500,000; Reserve Liabiliy 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Banki 


ev 
BILLS att 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periol 





, LIBERTY’S 
FOR 


RENOVATIONS & DECORATIONS! 


AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 
ESTIMATES FREE 
LIBERTY & CO. LTD., 











WILL YOU HELP THEM? 


and disgrace, criminally 
Will YOU help them to 


Girls and Women on the verge of ruin 
assaulted children under 14 years of age. 
become self-respecting citizens? 

The work of reclaiming, training and restoring those who have 
succumbed to temptation ‘is of enormous imporiance and requires 


YOUR help. 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER 


there is a pressing need for more general support from Christian 


people. 
WILL YOU HELP? 


Gifts for the support of Rescue Homes and their work will be 
gratefully acknowledged, and should be sent to 
The Secretary, Church Penitentiary Association, 
Jestrainster, S.W. 1. 


Rev. T. H. Arcurer Hovrton, 


Church House, 


Chairman: D.D. 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Ofiice: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital as ne a 4 ewe §=6£ 4,500,000 
Reserve Fund san 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 2. 
Letters of Credit and Drafts 
description is transacted through the 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


£4,475,000 
£4/500,000 


numerous branches of 





PUT YOUR MONEY 







THE SAFEST, MOST 

INVESTMENT TO-DAY. 

Write, call or ’phone (Ambassador 1023) 

for Investment Booklet and Balance Sheet. 

Assets: £2,010,727. Reserves: £135,000. 
THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY, 


New Maenet House, 





REGENT ST., LONDON, W.!. 





are issued and banking business of evetl 
the Bank 
Deposits for fixed periods receivel 


IN 
"YABRITISH HOMES 


PROFITABLE AND PATRIOTIC 


Paddington Green, London, W.2- 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 
announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


14% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECT ATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 





PERSONAL 


RE you interested in international affairs? If so, 
write to-day to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street. London, W.C.1, for fult particulars. 


ANCTUARY FOR THE SLEEPLESS. 32 pages of 
striking health-restoring revelations Free. 2d. post- 
age—D. F. JovOMORO, 8 Breams Buildings, E.C. 4. 


ERFECT ENGLISH TAUGHT; speciality, foreign 

visitors ; all branches EFFECTIVE VOICE PRO- 

DUCTION. Moderate terms.—GORDON GOULD, Wig- 
more Hall Studios, W. 1. 














LOIS.—French protestant family receive English 
gentlefolk, One or two guests, Modern charges. 
Tuition—Lys, 9 Rue 3 Marchands. 














CINEMA 





—_——— 


ACADEMY 


HE CINEMA, 
Oxford Street (opp. Warings). 


Ger, 2981, 





SUNDAY, MARCH  6tH. 
Premier presentation in England of 
Pabst’s Great Symbolic Epic of the Mines, 
“ KAMERADSCHAFT.” 
Last Days: 
“SOUS LES TOITS ” and Hitchcock's “ BLACK MATL,” 











ART EXHIBITIONS 


\HARLES II. LOAN EXHIBITION.—22_ Gros- 
C venor Place, 8S.W. Daily, 2s. 6d. 11-8, after 6 1s, 
Sundays, 2.30-6. Fridays 5s. Arts, curios, literature 
of the time. ... ” The best of the ‘ period’ shows of 
recent years.””—Manchester Guardian. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


—" 


The Governors invite applications for the post of 
Assistant Lecturer in the Department of French, for 
October, 1932. The post is resident and open to women 
only. Full particulars may be obtained from the 
Principal, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, 
Surrey, by whom seven copies of letter of application and 
testimonials must be received on or before April 14th, 


932, 





HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(University of London). 


Englefield Green, Surrey. 





5 ae UNIVERSITY will shortly proceed to award 

two University Post-graduate Travelling Student- 
ships, each of the value of £275 for one year, and three 
Post-graduate Studentships of the value of £150. ‘The 
Studentships are open to both Internal and External 
Graduates of the University. Applications (on a pre- 
scribed form) must reach the Principal, University of 
london, South Kensington, S.W.7 (from whom further 
— may be obtained), not later than May Ist, 


ae 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


BPANESEPANESELNEDECAMDEEANEDEANESEPANED 


A SOCIAL DUTY 


R. J. M. KEYNES gave the country 
some sound advice in his Halley 
Stewart Lecture. He said: “ This is 
not a crisis of poverty, but a crisis of 
abundance. . . . I therefore call on 
every one here as a high social duty to 
use their influence, whatever it may be, 
in private and in public, in favour of 
every kind of expansion and expenditure 
which is financially possible to those 
who would incur it, and which in better 
times would be generally admitted to be 
legitimate and useful.” 
Prices have fallen and a thoroughly 
reliable Goss suit may now be bought 
for Six or Seven Guineas, the better 
materials costing Eight or Nine Guineas. 


Dress suits Eight to Twelve Guineas. 


Measuring, cutting and fitting are done by the 
two brothers Goss personally. A wide range 
of first-grade materials, many years of practical 
experience and the low overheads of modest 
first-floor premises combine to ensure character- 
istic, comfortable and durable Goss tailoring at 
economical prices. 





T. Goss and Company 


GOS$$ 


Tailoring 
15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.r 


CSN ARORSNAROGNACOR SNAG AON HERALD 


Opposite 


Telephone 
Post Office Stn. 


City 8259 








K LMWOOD, Harrogate.—High-class residential schoo] 
‘4for giris.—Mrs. Hogben,B.A.(L) Miss Charters, B.A.(L) 





H EADINGTON SCHOOL, OXFORD. 

Two scholarships are given annually to girls under 14. 
Some non-competitive House exhibitions are available 
each term.—Particulars from HEAD-MISTRESS, 





I ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE.—Near Sea, 
4 Girls 7-19. Preparation for Public Examinations 
ind University. Splendid health record. 





UEEN MARGARET’S SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH. 
QUEEN ETHELBURGA’S SCHOOL, HARROGATE. 
Each of the above Schools offers ONE OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIP of £60 a year tenable for four or five 
years, and FOUR EXHIBITIONS of £30 a year each 
for girls between 12 and 14. he Examinations will 
be held at the respective schools on May 10th and 11th. 
Applications must be sent in before April 20th. 
Conditions and Entrance Forms may be obtained from 
the SECRETARY, Queen Margaret’s School, Scarborough, 
and the SECRETARY, Queen Ethelburga’s School, 
Harrogate. 








" Sgumete = F.0., HOME. CIVIL, INDIAN CIVIL. 
J OVER 100 SUCCESSES, 1927-31. 

The tuition —— a University education, and 
a special course has now been arranged for those who 
do not wish to go to a University.—DAvikEs’s, 5 Sussex 
Place, Hyde Pk., W.2. 





JROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE, COLLEGE 
TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
C. G, Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. M. 
Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


Q CH OOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
kK TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ERESFORD HOUSE, EASTBOURNE (recog. by 
R B.o.E.).-Girls 7-18. Entire charge. Preparation for 
Examinations and University—Apply PRINCIPALS. 








I R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, Dolgelley, North Wales.— 
¥_, Moderate inclusive fee. Individual attention— 
Head-Mistress, Miss E, C, NIGHTINGALE, M.A, 





| OEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON.—Scholarship of 

£105 a year for school life and some Exhibitions of 
£60 a year will be awarded on the result of an examination 
to be held at the school, May 9th-13th, 1932, and open 
to girls under 14 on May 1ist.—Application forms 
(which must be returned by March 31st) and particulars 
from the SECRETARY, 





S': ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
N Chairman: The Bishop of St. Albans. Church of 
England Independent Girls’ Public School University 


Examinations, Large boarding house, Extensive play- 
ing flelds—For particulars, apply Head-Mistress. 





id LEONARDS SCHOOL, 8ST. ANDREWS. 
The. Council offer for competition in May three 
Entrance Scholarships, value £80, £70 and £60, tenable 
for four years at St. Leonards School by girls whose 
parents are unable to pay the full fees. Preference 
will be given to daughters of professional men or of 
Officers of H.M. Services. Candidates must be between 
13 and 15 peers of age on September 30th, 1932.—Par- 
ticulars and entry forms can be had on application to 
he HEAD-MISTRESS. 


S*: 


Chairman : 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered it 
May. Candidates must be over 12 and under 14 o' 
May Ist. 

(a) Six Scholarships varying from £80—£40. 
(b) Two Music Scholarships value £40 and £30. 
Several Exhibitions for girls entering Septembe: 
1932. 





MONICA'S, KINGSWOOD, SURREY 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Right Hon. The LorD GisBorovan 


For information, apply to the Head-Mistress, MIs 
CAPSTICK (late South Hall). 
Last day for Entrance Forms, April 1st, 








to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





.T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, BUSHEY.— Resident 
School for Girls.—Principal : Miss J. M. Boys, M.A, 





Ganseeeent SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


An open Scholarship of £50 per annum is offered to 
girls over 10 and under 13 on July 3tst, 1932. Last date 
of entry, March 12th. Examination May 17th to 19th. 

Apply to the HEAD-MIsTRESs, 





‘OUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.— 
\) and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HEAD- MISTRESS. 





\T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, Cirencester, Glos. (under 
\) Sisterhood of Holy and Undivided Trinity, 
Oxford).—Beautiful house and grounds. Qualified staif. 
Usual exams.—Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


rF\HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff ; Prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care, 
Scholarships available—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 


PLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


A Scholarship of £50 a year and two Exhibitions will 
be awarded on the results of an examination to be 
held from March 30th to April Ist, 1932. Candidates 
mnust be under 15 on September 21st, 1932. All particulara 
from HEAD-MISTRESS, Last day of entry, March 14th, 











— 





CO-EDUCATION 


rF\HE New School, 98 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham 
Hill, 8.W.16. Day school (with hostel) for boys and 
girls on methods of Rudolf Stciner.—Apply SECRETARY. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


\LAYESMORE SCHOOL, WINCHESTER. Smal 

/ Public School for BOYS. Special bursaries offered 
parents affected by the financial crisis—HkraAD-MastTErR, 
A. de Selincourt, M.A. 


{LIFTON COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—About 12 Entrance 
J Scholarships value from £100 to £25 a year, and 
1 Music Scholarship of £50 a year. Preliminary Exam- 
ination May 23rd and 24th. Final Examination June 1st, 
= and 3rd. Particulars from the Secretary and 
URSAR. 








— 














Ge ety SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1708. 
180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Scholar- 
ships.— Prospectus from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 


I URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING’S 

SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from 
£20 to £70, will begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, May 31st. 
Candidates must be under 14 on July Ist following the 
Examination. Application forms to be filled up and 
sent to the Chapter Clerk, The College, Durham, on or 
before May 17th.—For further particulars apply to 
: a R. D. BuDWwoRTH, Head-Master, School House, 
Jurham, 








‘T, EDMUND'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fully 
iN equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
acres, overlooking the city. Very healthy situation, 
Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, 
Army, &c.—-For prospectus write to Kev. Canon W, By 
BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


<4 


St: EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship exami- 
‘ nation will be held on June 7th, 8th and 9th, 1932, 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50, and several 
Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 may 
not be awarded if candidates do not show sufficient 
merit, Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist. Fees 
£125. There are also clerical Bursaries of £30 through 
Common Entrance examination. For details apply the 
Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 


Ss SCHOOL, SOMERSET’.—This 

School has made a resolute effort to solve the 
pressing question of fees, and it possesses every good 
modern development. Entrance Scholarship Exam, 
June 15th and 16th.—For full information apply BuRsak, 
Wellington School, Somerset. 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


ITERARY Typewriting carefully&promptlyexecuted, 

4 MSS. Is. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 

Miss N. MacFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea , 

EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 

4 hours profitable; bookiet free—REGENT INsTI- 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 











I ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good stnrivs, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
KONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 








HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


YENEALOGY, HERALDRY.—Experienced Private 

N= Advertiser traces Descents, executes Family Trees, 
verifies Arms and Crests; researches undertaken.—R, 
Hargreayes-Mawdsley, 80 Pembroke Rd, Clifton, Bristol, 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements—Coxr, 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES Paid for GOLD and 

SILVER owing ‘to rise in market, Banknotes per 
return. Also in urgent need of. Old English Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, Jewettery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). Large or small quantities. 
aon returned if price not accepted. Send your odd 
bits, &c., immediately, or bring them to BENTLEY & Co., 
ba New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 








RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) 
GOLD chains, bracelets, rings, &c. 
LonpDon Toots Co. (Dept. 8.), 130 Baker Street, 


bought.—Best Prices. 
BIG RISE.— 
Wii. 





SS = —— 


RESTAURANTS 


qVPIC URES praise Mrs. Cook’s Omclettes as in France, 

4 daintily served in her unique little restanrant— 
12 Denman Street, facing Regent Palace Hotel, Open 
till 1 a.m, Sundays 4—12 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





R= ROY Oatmeai made from the Cream of Scotch 
Ww Oats, bs are acknowledged to be the finest Oats in 
the werld, 34 Ib 1s. 6d., 7 Ib 2s. 6d., 10 lb 8s. 6d., post 
raid: Special quotations for larger quantities.— 
i. WALLS & SONs, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 





= 





MISCELLANEOUS 





REVELATION. TO LOVERS. of real Turkish 
* Tobaeeo. “ BIZIM”’ CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped; 1, 000 for 58s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., LTb., 
90 Piccadilly, W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe 
Tobacco, the finest-combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaccos; every pipeful an indescribable 
pleasure ; 12s, 6d. per }-Ib. tin, post extra, 





AVE- YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic.and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent. 
free.—Huewry A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 





AVE you anything toscll ? Readers having enything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to:the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid Classified 

Advertisements cost 2a per line (36 letters) per insertion, 

and should reach the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C.1, with.remittance by Tuesday of each 

week. ‘Discounts ~—2h% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 





REL Harris and Lewis Tweed. .Any length cut. Pat. 
Aree. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotland, 





OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
KO coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits, 
—RAINBOW POTTERY Co., Dept. “S,” Lindfield, Sussex. 








ER 


EL MINzA 
PALACE” 


THE MOST MODERN 
HOTEL IN TANGIER 


BRITISH OWNED 


Every Room/with 
vivate Bath. 
erms from 17 

per day, inclusive. 


NO EXCH Sal 

TROUBLES 

Eriglish money) ae} 
at Full Face value 

















For Hotel Accommodation Steamers Sailings, 
Rail Rates and all information apply 
JAPP, HATCH, & CO.LTD. 
166, Piccadilly London W.I. 
‘Telephone REGENT 6185 








JULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT FROM THE 
SHETLANDS.—AII kinds of sWootlies handknitted 
for you personally by expert native knitters, from the 
lovely real Shetland wool. Nothing else is so soft, so 
cosy, 80 comfortable! The newest, most fashionable 
styles, plain, or in the famous “ Fair-Isle " patterns. AT 
SHETLAND PRICES, far less than shop prices, and 
SPECIAL REDUCTIONS for a short period only.— 
Write for Illustrated Booklet free, to WM. D. JOHNSON, 
$.323. Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





TO LET, FURNISHED AND 
UNFURNISHED 


LT 

oO tT Village, Thanet, sea ifm. 4-rmed Bungalow; 
gas geyser, cooker. Month March and May onwards, 

Services caretaker. —ALEC MILLER, Campden, Glos, 


} TA 8. — -Rooms, unfurn. or furn., poss, use kitchen, 
pe Gas fires, rings, 12s, 6d.—25s. inc. light. ‘Charming 
quiet house, gdn. —HSEKPR., 22 Belsize Ave. Prim. 1043, 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


I ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL—Firg 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A, R.AG, 
Large Garage. Historical association from A.D, D._1759, 
I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BRINK 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C, Illd, 
Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
| Op ag —THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melvillg 
-4Crescent. Tgms.: “‘Melerest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 207501, 
q ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL 
‘4F acing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens: 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311, 
ONDON.—KINGSLEY HOTEL, Hart Street, 
4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1; 200 rooms with hot & 
cold water. Inclusive terms on application. Beds. 
room & Breakfast (uniform charge) 8s. 6d. per night, 
a 


I ONDON. 


CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 




















Flectric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, : 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, bre 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April— 64. 
Summer months—April to November—103. lagi 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 


ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain’s Cireatest 

Hydro. For health, comfort and_ pleasure, 270 

Bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. From 138s. per day, 
inclusive; others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 


ee YOURSELVES in Englisn CVountey 








Ask for ——— List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS ani 
OTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REF RESHMEN'T HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Lrp 
P. Ro. A., Lep., 8. GroraE’s Hovsg, 193 ReGext 
STREET, W. 1. 
THNORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. Aa 
ideally situated, perfectiy appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. (iarage. For Illustrated ‘Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Telephone 3655. 

J HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St, 
W George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breal 
5s. Cd. day, or 303. weekly. With dinner, 63. 6d., or 2 
guineas weekly. 














RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers. desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the SrEctatTor’s Recommended List. 
the-following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope whe: 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishmen:s, 


possible readers will patronize them 


Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE 
AVIEMORE Ny GPa rl aaa K, 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM 
—PULTENEY. 
—ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 


SPA, 

BELFAST.—G RAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESFORD. 
BISHOP'S TEIGNTON ({S. Devon).—HUNTLY. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOU’ - eens. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HA 
BRIDGE OF — WA th 
BRIGHTON.—KING 

_ ROVAdE ALBION 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegai).—GREAT NORTHERN. 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District)—VICVORIA, 
CALLANDER (Perths.).—DREADNOUGHT, 


PALACE, 
CAMBRIDGE.—BULL. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF. 
CHELTENHAM.—LILLEY BROOK, 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARM}. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN 
—RHOS ABBEY. 

CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).— 
CROW BOROUGH.—BEACON 
CROYDON (Surrey). —SHIRLEY PARK, 
DORCHESTER.— KING'S ARMS. 

ORKING.— 

ROITWICH SPA.—W ORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS. 

DUMERIES.— 
EDZELL (Forfarshire).— —— RE. 
ELIE (Fife),—MARIN 
ENNERDALE LAKE Gumb, ).—ANGLER’S. 
¥EXMOUTH.—MAEK BA 








FALMOUTH.—FALMOUTH, 

GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—-GAIRLOCH. 

GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL. 

GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GKANT ARMS. 

GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 

GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AND PELICAN, 

HARLECH (Wales).—St. DAVLD'S. 

HARROGATE.—CAIRN. 

HASTINGS.—QU EEN’s. 

HORNS CROSS (N. Devon).—HOOPS INN. 4 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

LINKS. 

ILKLEY.—-WELLS HOUSE. 

INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN, 

KENMORE (Perths.).—BREADAL awe. 

KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—STA 

i MP Ww (Monts nce — LAKE 

VY bees 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGEN 

LIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL AN CHOR. 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WELLS, 

LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 

LOCH AWE .(Argylishire).—LOCH AWE, 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 

—HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 

—IVANHOK, Bloomsbury St,. a. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russel St., 
—KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C.L. 
—PALACE Bloomsbury, W.C. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
~-WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C,1 

LYME REGIS.—THE BAY, 

LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 

MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 

MANCHESTER. = BOWDON HYDRO. 

MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 

MIDHURST.—SPR. EAD EAGLE. 

MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS, 

MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS. 

NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVIEW. 





—ROYAL MARINE 
NEWCASTLE (Co. Down).—SLIEVE “DONARD. 


NEWOUAY,.—HEADLAND. 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA, 

—GREAT WESTERN. 

—STATION, 
PAIGNTON.—PAIGNTON PALACE, 

—REDCLIFFE, 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales).—GKAND, 
PERTH.—ROYAL GEORGE, 
—STATION. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PRINCETOWN eg tg BRIDGES. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey). TRA b A 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GKAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CH Y-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall). —SHLP & UASTLE, 
SEAVIEW (1.0,W.).—PIER. 
SHALDON (8S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHAP (Westmoreland ).— SHA P WELLS, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMO 
SOUTHPORT.—PRI NCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONK. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH. 
—— (Somerset). —TEMPLECOMBE 
HOUSE 

TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL, 
TEWKESBURY.— ROYAL HOP POLK. 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

—OSBORNE. 

—ROSETOR, 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERTD, 
TROON.—MARINE, 
TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—LORD L 7 ggpedeaeaal 
WINCHESTER. —ROYA 
WINSFORD (Somerset). AF oY AL OAK. 
WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.).—EKAGLE LODGE. 
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